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THe two months after my mother’s death were the dreariest my life 
has known, and they were months of tolerably hard struggle. The 
little house in Colby Road taxed my slender resources heavily, and the 
search for work was not yet successful. I do not know how I should 
have managed but for the help, ever at hand, of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Scott. During this time I wrote for Mr. Scott pamphlets on Inspira- 
tion, Atonement, Mediation and Salvation, Eternal Torture, Religious 
Education of Children, Natural v. Revealed Religion, and the few 
guineas thus earned were very valuable. Their house too, was 
always open to me, and this was no small help, for often in those 
days the little money I had was enough to buy food for two but not 
enough to buy it for three, and I would go out and study all day at 
the British Museum, so as to ‘have my dinner in town”’, the said 
dinner being conspicuous by its absence. If I was away for two 
evenings running from the hospitable house in the terrace, Mrs. Scott 
would come down to see what had happened, and many a time the 
supper there was of real physical value to me. Well might I write, 
in 1879, when Thomas Scott lay dead: ‘It was Thomas Scott whose 
house was open to me when my need was sorest, and he never knew, 
this generous noble heart, how sometimes, when I went in, weary and 
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overdone, from a long day’s study in the British Museum, with scarce 
food to struggle through the day—he never knew how his genial 
‘Well, little lady’, in welcoming tone, cheered the then utter loneli- 
ness of my life. To no living man or woman—save one—do I owe 
the debt of gratitude that I owe to Thomas Scott.” 

The small amount of jewellery I possessed, and all my superfluous 
clothes, were turned into more necessary articles, and the child, at 
least, never suffered a solitary touch of want. Mary was a wonderful 
contriver, and kept house on the very slenderest funds that could be 
put into a servant’s hands, and she also made the little place so bright 
and fresh-looking that it was always a pleasure to go into it. Recal- 
ling those days of ‘‘hard living”, I can now look on them without 
regret. More, I am glad to have passed through them, for they have 
taught me how to sympathise with those who are struggling as I 
struggled then, and I never can hear the words fall from pale lips: 
“T am hungry”, without remembering how painful a thing hunger 
is, and without curing that pain, at least for the moment. 

But I turn from this to the brighter side of my life, the intellec- 
tual and social side, where I found a delight unknown in the old days 
of bondage. First, there was the joy of freedom, the joy of speaking 
out frankly and honestly each thought. Truly, I had the right to 
say: ‘‘ With a great price obtained I this freedom,” and having paid 
the price, I revelled in the liberty I had bought. Mr. Scott’s valu- 
able library was at my service; his keen brain challenged my opinions, 
probed my assertions, and suggested phases of thought hitherto un- 
touched. I studied harder than ever, and the study now was un- 
checked by any fear of possible consequences. I had nothing left of 
the old faith save belief in ‘‘a God”, and that began slowly to melt 
away. The Theistic axiom: “If there be a God at all he must be at 
least as good as his highest creature”, began with an “‘if’’, and to 
that ‘‘if” I turned my attention. ‘‘ Of all impossible things’’, writes 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, ‘‘ the most impossible must surely be that 
a man should dream something of the good and the noble, and that it 
should prove at last that his Creator was less good and less noble than 
he had dreamed.” But, I questioned, are we sure that there is a 
Creator? Granted that if there is he must be above his highest crea- 
ture, but—is there such a being? ‘‘The ground’’, says the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, ‘‘on which our belief in God rests is man. Man, 
parent of Bibles and Churches, inspirer of all good thoughts and good 
deeds. Man, the master-piece of God’s thought on earth. Man, the 
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text-book of all spiritual knowledge. Neither miraculous nor infal- 
lible, man is nevertheless the only trustworthy record of the Divine 
mind in things pertaining to God. Man’s reason, conscience, and 
affections are the only true revelation of his Maker.” But what if 
God were only man’s own image reflected in the mirror of man’s 
mind? What if man were the creator, not the revelation of his God ? 

It was inevitable that such thoughts should arise after the more 
palpably indefensible doctrines of Christianity had been discarded. 
Once encourage the human mind to think, and bounds to the thinking 
can never again be set by authority. Once challenge traditional 
beliefs and the challenge will ring on every shield which is hanging 
in the intellectual arena. Around me was the atmosphere of conflict, 
and freed from its long repression, my mind leapt up to share in the 
strife with a joy in the intellectual tumult, the intellectual strain. 

At this time I found my way to South Place Chapel, to which Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway was attracting many a seeker after truth. I 
was fortunate enough to be introduced to this remarkable religious 
leader, and to his charming wife, one of the sweetest and steadiest 
natures which it has been my lot to meet. It was from Mrs. Conway 
that I first heard of Mr. Bradlaugh as a speaker that everyone should 
hear. She asked me one day if I had been to the Hall of Science, 
and I said, with the stupid ignorant reflexion of other people’s preju- 
dices which is but too common: 

‘No, I have never been. Mr. Bradlaugh is rather a rough sort 
of speaker, is he not? 

‘‘He is the finest speaker of Saxon English that I have ever 
heard”, Mrs. Conway answered, ‘‘ except, perhaps, John Bright, and 
his power over a crowd is something marvellous. Whether you agree 
with him or not, you should hear him”. 

I replied that I really did not know what his views were, beyond 
having a vague notion that he was an Atheist of a rather pronounced 
type, but that I would go and hear him when I had an opportunity. 

Mr. Conway had passed beyond the emotional Theism of Mr. 
Voysey, and talk with him did something towards widening my views 
on the question of a Divine Existence. I re-read carefully Mansel’s 
Bampton Lectures, and found in them much to provoke doubt, 
nothing to induce faith. Take the following phrases, and think 
whither they carry us. Dean Mansel is speaking of God as Infinite, 


,and he says: ‘‘That a man can be conscious of the Infinite is, then, 


a supposition which, in the very terms in which it is expressed, anni- 
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hilates itself... . . The Infinite, if it is to be conceived at all, must 
be conceived as potentially everything and actually nothing; for if 
there is anything in general which it cannot become, it is thereby 
limited; and if there is anythingin particular which it actually is, it 
is thereby excluded from being any other thing. But again, it must 
also be conceived as actually everything and potentially nothing; for 
an unrealised potentiality is likewise a limitation. If the infinite can 
be that which it is not, itis by that very possibility marked out as 
incomplete and capable of a higher perfection. If it is actually 
everything, it possesses no characteristic feature by which it can be 
distinguished from anything else and discerned as an object of con- 
sciousness’’. 

Could any argument more thoroughly Atheistic be put before a 
mind which dared to think out to the logical end any train of thought ? 
Such reasoning can lead but to one of two ends: despair of truth and 
consequent acceptance of the incomprehensible as Divine, or else the 
resolute refusal to profess belief where reason is helpless, and where 
faith is but the credulity of ignorance. In my case, it had the latter 
effect. 

At the same time I re-read Mill’s ‘‘ Examination of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy”, and also went through a pretty severe study of 
Comte’s Philosophie Positive. I had entirely given up the use of prayer, 
not because I was an Atheist but because I was still a Theist. It 
seemed to be me absurd to pray, if I believed in a God who was wiser 
aud better than myself. An all-wise God did not need my suggestions : 
an all-good God would do all that was best without my prompting. 
Prayer appeared to me to be a blasphemous impertinence, and for a 
considerable time I had discontinued its use. But God fades gradually 
out of the daily life of those who never pray; a God who is not a 
Providence is a superfluity ; when from the heaven does not smile a 
listening Father, it soon becomes an empty space whence resounds no 
echo of man’s cry. 

At last I said to Mr. Scott: ‘Mr. Scott, may I write a tract on 
the nature and existence of God?” 

He glanced at me keenly: ‘Ah, little lady; you are facing then 
that problem at last? I thought it must come. Write away.”’ 

The thought that had been driving me forward found its expres- 
sion in the opening words of the essay (published a few months later, 
with one or two additions that were made after I had read two of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s essays, his ‘‘ Plea for Atheism”, and ‘‘ Is there a God ?’’): 
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‘Tt is impossible for those who study the deeper religious problems 
of our time to stave off much longer the question which lies at the 
root of them all, ‘ What do you believe in regard to God?’ We may 
controvert Christian doctrines one after another; point by point we 
may be driven from the various beliefs of our churches; reason may 
force us to see contradictions where we had imagined harmony, and 
may open our eyes to flaws where we had dreamed of perfection; we 
resign all idea of a revelation; we seek for God in Nature only: we 
renounce for ever the hope (which glorified our former creed into such 
alluring beauty) that at some future time we should verily ‘see’ God ; 
that ‘our eyes should behold the King in his beauty’, in that fairy 
‘land which is very far off’. But every step we take onwards towards 
a more reasonable faith and a surer light of Truth, leads us nearer 
and nearer to the problem of problems: ‘What is Tuar which men 
call God?” 

I sketched out the plan of my essay and had written most of it 
when on returning one day from the British Museum I stopped at the 
shop of Mr. Edward Truelove, 256 High Holborn. Ihad been working 
at some Comtist literature, and had found a reference to Mr. Truelove’s 
shop as one at which Comtist publications might be bought. Lying 
on the counter was a copy of the National Reformer, and attracted by 
the title I bought it. I had never before heard of nor seen the paper, 
and I read it placidly in the omnibus; looking up, I was at first 
puzzled and then amused to see an old gentleman gazing at me with 
indignation and horror printed on his countenance; I realised that my 
paper had disturbed his peace of mind, and that the sight of a young 
woman, respectably dressed in crape, reading an Atheistic journal in 
an omnibus was a shock too great to be endured by the ordinary 
Philistine without sign of discomposure. He looked so hard at the 
paper that I was inclined to offer it to him for his perusal, but re- 
pressed the mischievous inclination, and read on demurely. 

This first copy of the paper with which I was to be so closely con- 
nected bore date July 19th, 1874, and contained two long letters from 
a Mr. Arnold of Northampton, attacking Mr. Bradlaugh, and a brief 
and singularly self-restrained answer from the latter. There was also 
an article on the National Secular Society, which made me aware that 
there was an organisation devoted to the propagandism of Free 
Thought. I felt that if such a society existed, I ought to belong to 
it, and I consequently wrote a short note to the editor of the National 
Reformer, asking whether it was necessary for a person to »vrofess 
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Atheism before being admitted to the Society. In the National Re- 
Sormer of August 2nd, the answer appeared :— 

‘*§. E.—To be a member of the National Secular Society it is only neces- 
sary to be able honestly to accept the four principles, as given in the Na- 
tional Reformer of June 14th. This any person may do without being 
required to avow himself an Atheist. Candidly, we can see no logical 
resting-place between the entire acceptance of authority, as in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the most extreme Rationalism. If, on again looking 
to the Principles of the Society, you can accept them, we repeat to you our 
invitation.” 

I sent my name in as an active member, and find it recorded in 
the National Reformer of August 9th, with an intimation that Lon- 
doners could receive their certificates at the Hall of Science from Mr. 
Bradlaugh on the Sunday evening. It was, accordingly, on that 9th 
of August that I first set foot in a Freethought hall. 

As I sat, much crushed, surveying the crowded audience with 
much interest and longing to know which were members of the 
brotherhood I had entered, a sudden roar of cheering startled me. I 
saw a tall figure passing swiftly along and mounting the stairs, and 
the roar deepened and swelled as he made a slight acknowledgment of 
the greeting and sat down. I remember well my sensations as I 
looked at Charles Bradlaugh for the first time. The grave, quiet, 
strong look, as he sat facing the crowd, impressed me strangely, and 
most of all was I surprised at the breadth of forehead, the massive 
head, of the man I had heard described as a mere ignorant 
demagogue. 

The lecture was on ‘“‘The ancestry and birth of Jesus”, and was 
largely devoted to tracing the resemblance between the Christ and 
Krishna myths. As this ground was well-known to me, I was able to 
judge of the lecturer’s accuracy, and quickly found that his knowledge 
was as sound as his language was splendid. I had never before 
heard eloquence, sarcasm, fire, and passion brought to bear on the 
Christian superstition, nor had I ever before felt the sway of the orator, 
nor the power that dwells in spoken words. 

After the lecture, Mr. Bradlaugh came down the Hall with some 
certificates of membership of the National Secular Society in his hand, 
and glancing round for their claimants caught, I suppose, some look 
of expectancy in my face, for he paused and handed me mine, with 
a questioning: ‘“‘Mrs. Besant?” ‘Then he said that if I had any 
doubt at allon the subject of Atheism, he would willingly discuss it 
with me, if I would write making an appointment for that purpose. 
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I made up my mind to take advantage of the opportunity, and a day 
or two later saw me walking down Commercial Road, looking for 
Turner Street. 

My first conversation with Mr. Bradlaugh was brief, direct, and 
satisfactory. We found that there was little real difference between 
our theological views, and my dislike of the name “ Atheist’ arose 
from my sharing in the vulgar error that the Atheist asserted, ‘‘ There 
is no God.” This error I corrected in the draft of my essay, by in- 
serting a few passages from pamphlets written by acknowledged 
Atheists, to which Mr. Bradlaugh drew my attention ; with this excep- 
tion the essay remained as it was sketched, being described by Mr. 
Bradlaugh as “a very good Atheistic essay”, a criticism which ended 
with the smiling comment: ‘‘ You have thought yourself into Atheism 
without knowing it.” 

Very wise were some of the suggestions made: ‘You should never 
say you have an opinion on a subject until you have tried to study the 
strongest things said against the view to which you are inclined”’. 
“You must not think you know a subject until you are acquainted 
with all that the best minds have said about it.” ‘No steady work 
can be done in public unless the worker study at home far more than 
he talks outside.” And let me say here that among the many things 
for which I have to thank Mr. Bradlaugh, there is none for which I 
owe him more gratitude than for the fashion in which he has con- 
stantly urged the duty of all who stand forward as teachers to study 
deeply every subject they touch, and the impetus he has given to my 
own love of knowledge by the constant spur of criticism and of chal- 
lenge, criticism of every weak statement, challenge of every hastily- 
expressed view. It will be a good thing for the world when a friend- 
ship between a man and a woman no longer means protective condes- 
cension on one side and helpless dependence on the other, but when 
they meet on equal ground of intellectual sympathy, discussing, criti- 
cising, studying, and so aiding the evolution of stronger and clearer 
thought-ability in each. 

A few days after our first discussion, Mr. Bradlaugh offered me a 
place on the staff of the National Reformer at a small weekly salary ; 
and my first contribution appeared in the number for August 30th, over 
the signature of “Ajax”. I was obliged to use a nom de guerre at first, 
for the work I was doing for Mr. Scott would have been injured had 
my name appeared in the columns of the terrible National Reformer, 
and until the work commenced and paid for was concluded I did not 
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feel at liberty to use my own name. Later, I signed my National 
Reformer articles, and the tracts written for Mr. Scott appeared 
anonymously. 

The name was suggested by the famous statue of “Ajax crying 
for light”, a cast of which stands in the centre walk of the Crystal 
Palace. The cry through the darkness for light, even if light brought 
destruction, was one that awoke the keenest sympathy of response 
from my heart: 

‘* Tf our fate be death, 
Give light, and let us die!” 

To see, to know, to understand, even though the seeing blind, 
though the knowledge sadden, though the understanding shatter the 
dearest hopes, such has ever been the craving of the upward-striving 
mind of man. Is the craving wise, good, healthful? Iam not sure. 
But I am sure that it exists, and exists most strongly in some of the 
noblest of our race; that from the lips of those who have done most in 
lifting the burden of ignorance from the overstrained and bowed 
shoulders of a stumbling world has gone out most often into the 
empty darkness the pleading, impassioned cry :— 


“ Give light.” 


(To be continued.) 








Che House of Lords: its Origin, Growth, 
ayd Privileges. 





Tue House of Lords is formally described as the Lords spiritual and 
temporal of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. At 
one time, in England, the Lords spiritual, now one-eighteenth in 
number, were by far the most numerous in Parliament. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1295 there were forty-nine lay peers, of whom eight were 
earls and forty-one barons, to ninety spiritual peers, of whom sixty- 
seven were mitred abbots and priors. Apparently, in the reign of 
Edward I., ‘“‘abbesses’? were summoned to Parliament and to the 
Councils as well as abbots, but all were allowed to be represented by 
their duly authorised proxy. In some parliaments proxies of spiritual 
lords were authorised, and in some totally prohibited. The greatest 
number of spiritual peers ever summoned was in the reign of Henry 
II1., when 122 abbots, forty-one priors and masters of orders, and five 
deans were summoned. Some of these spiritual peers were only sum- 
moned to Parliament once. Some were summoned as often as eight or 
ten times. About the end of the reign of Edward III. only twenty- 
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five abbots were constantly summoned. Prior to Henry VIII. we- 
find twenty-six mitred abbots and two priors sitting in the Lords. 
To-day there are two archbishops and twenty-four bishops; and before 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church one archbishop and three 
bishops sat with the peers to represent the then law-established church 
of that country. Some of these spiritual peers sat on summons received 
by virtue of their baronies. It appears that as far back as the twelfth 
century the kings, by their royal prerogative, summoned whom they 
would to their councils or parliaments; but that the receipt of such 
summons and consequent sitting—by any not holding by barony— 
did neither ennoble them nor their heirs as peers of the realm, but 
only made them assistants with the Lords in Parliament. It has been 
held that Parliament is complete without any spiritual peers being 
summoned to it, and no spiritual peer sat in either of the first two 
Parliaments of Charles II. Statutes may therefore be enacted without 
the assent or presence of spiritual peers; but it has been doubted 
whether an act passed by spiritual peers alone has legal statutory 
value. By an actual standing order of the House of Lords, it is de- 
clared ‘‘that bishops are only lords of Parliament, but not peers”, 
though it has been held at law that a bishop might plead his privilege 
‘as a peer of the realm”. 

There is little practical use in trying to trace back our Parlia- 
mentary institutions prior to the Norman Conquest, though about 
1042 we find laws of Edward the Confessor, by authority of the king, 
barons, and people. After the Norman Conquest, Parliament, and 
more particularly the lords spiritual and temporal in Parliament, had 
origin in the king’s great councils; the word parliament is first used 
towards the end of the reign of Henry III., and did not originally 
denote a legislative assembly, but only the king’s select council and 
supreme court of justice. This council consisted of such prelates, earls, 
and barons as the king chose, assisted by the chancellor, chief justice, 
judges, and other great state officers. At first the summons to a peer 
to one council gave him no right to come to a subsequent council, and 
most certainly gave no right whatever to his heir. Custom, enactment, 
and legal decision, probably, to-day, give every peer of the realm the 
right to insist on his writ of summons to each new Parliament as a 
mere consequence of the right given by letters patent. The whole of 
the Lords are, even to-day, the Supreme Court of Justice, though, in 
practice, no lay lord except Lord Denman has ever claimed to exercise 
a judicial vote since the appeal on the writ of error in the case of Daniel 
O’Connell, in 1844. Lord Denman did exercise the right, and voted 
against the defendant in the case of Clarke v. Bradlaugh in 1883. 

Some curious judgments resulted when all the Lords used to exer- 
cise their right. In 1685 eighteen bishops and sixty-seven temporal 
peers overruled a decree of Lord Keeper Guildford. In 1689 thirty- 
five peers against twenty-three overruled the unanimous opinion of 
nine judges. In some eight or ten other cases the prejudices of the 
lay lords have determined legal decisions. In 1783 the bishops mus- 
tered strongly in a case in which the Bishop of London was party. 
This power should be most certainly taken away from every peer who 
is not a law lerd. The first Earl of Minto says that on the 16th June, 
1806: “The House of Lords made a very discreditable appearance, 
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attending in great numbers at the solicitation or eommand of the 
Prince of Wales to vote on the appeal as to the guardianship of Lord 
Hugh Seymour’s daughter”. Lord Shaftesbury, speaking in the 
Lords in 1675, admitted that there had been provocation for the 
desire to deprive the Lords of the right of adjudicating in final appeal, 
and reminded them ‘“‘ of committee dinners and the scandal of it ; those 
droves of ladies that attended all causes; it was come to that pass, 
that men even hired or borrowed of their friends handsome sisters or 
daughters to deliver their petitions ”’. 

Between the 49th Henry ITI. and the accession of Edward I., the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament are involved in much obscurity. Apparently the 
early procedure of legislation was that the Commons humbly petitioned, 
the Lords in Council consented, and theking gave his final assent. About 
the 15th Edward II. may be traced the first distinct recognition of 
peers entitled to be summoned by special writ, and this is confirmed 
in the reign of Richard II. Practically, for about five and a half 
centuries, peers of the realm of right by birth have been held entitled 
to special writ of summons to each new Parliament. Sir George 
Bowyer, who had certainly no extreme Radical tendency, says: ‘ It 
must be admitted that persons sometimes succeed to a seat in the 
House of Lords, by inheritance, who are a disgrace to that illustrious 
assembly; and it would, perhaps, be desirable (if, indeed, such an 
institution could be contrived so as to be free from abuse and danger) 
to establish a censorship upon the nobility, such as existed in the 
aristocratic Republics of Genoa and Venice, for the purpose of casting 
out of the Upper House, for life or a lesser term, those members who 
are unworthy of sitting there.” At first the only peers were Karls, 
whose authority dates back to Saxon times, and who had originally, 
for the support of their state, the third penny out of the sherifi’s court 
issuing out of the pleas of the shire whereof they had the title. The 
country to-day pays to her Majesty each year, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, £101 in lieu of such third penny for the Earldom of Lancaster. 
The Dukes of Rutland and Norfolk have recently commuted the third 
pennies which were respectively the revenues of the old Karls of those 
shires. Perhaps as ancient as the Earl, but of lesser dignity, was the 
old Vavassour, or Saxon Thane, or Norman Baron. The title of Duke, 
now the highest in the Peerage, was created in the 11th of Edward III., 
who made the Black Prince Duke of Cornwall. The dignity of Marquis, 
which now ranks below Duke and above Earl, was introduced into the 
English peerage by Richard II., who created his great favorite, 
Robert de Vere, then Earl of Oxford, Marquis of Dublin. Viscount 
was anciently an Earl’s deputy; Henry V. was the first to make it a 
peerage degree in this country by creating John Lord Beaumont 
Viscount Beaumont, and giving him precedence above all Barons. 

In 1648 (Parliamentary year), on March 19th, the Commons alone 
passed, and directed to be printed, an Act wholly abolishing and 
taking away the House of Lords in Parliament; but, in the winter of 
1657, Cromwell, by authority of a resolution of the Commons of 26th 
June, 1657, summoned a Parliament of two houses, which met on the 
20th January, 1657 (1658), and in the Commons’ Journals of that day 
there is the entry: ‘“‘That his Highness is in the Lords’ House, and 
stays for this House’’, and the ‘‘ House thereupon went accordingly 
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to the Lords’ House to his Highness”. According to the reports of 
the debates, there was at first some difficulty as to calling the “ other 
House” the ‘‘ Lords’ House ”’. 

In the reign of Charles II. there was a curious struggle for 
supremacy between the House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
which was only terminated by the prorogation of Parliament. The 
Commons arrested several counsel for pleading an appeal before the 
Lords in which a member of the House of Commons was party. The 
House of Lords ordered Black Rod to release these prisoners, and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms having submitted, and having surrendered to Black 
Rod the prisoners, the House of Commons dismissed him for ‘‘ betraying 
his trust”, and appointed a new Sergeant-at-Arms, who was then sent 
with the mace into the Courts sitting in Westminster Hall, where he 
re-seized the counsel, notwithstanding that, two days before, the House 
of Lords had given to each of the counsel a special protection order 
guaranteeing against arrest. ‘lo prevent another rescue by the 
Lords, the Commons sent the prisoners to the Tower. The Lords 
directed the new Sergeant-at-Arms to be arrested by Black Rod, and 
ordered the Lieutenant of the Tower to deliver up to them the 
prisoners, and, on his refusal, prayed the King to appoint another 
Lieutenant. The Lord Keeper issued writs of habeas corpus, and, on 
the Lieutenant of the Tower hesitating, made each writ returnable 
under a penalty of £40. The House of Commons immediately ordered 
the Lieutenant of the ‘lower not to obey any writ until he should first 
receive the order and direction of the House, and they posted up a 
notice in Westminster Hall, declaring that any persons aiding in 
the execution of any order of the Lords in the matter ‘shall be 
adjudged and taken to be betrayers of the rights and liberties of the 
Commons of England’. At this stage Charles II. prorogued Parlia- 
ment, and the prisoners were thereupon released, as the House of 
Commons cannot hold or detain any persons as prisoners when it is 
not sitting. 

The number of peers of the realm is unlimited in the discretion of 
the Crown. The Scotch peers by Statute elect for each Parliament 16 
of their number. The Scottish peerage consists exclusively of the 
descendants of those who were peers in Scotland before the Union, as 
no provision was made for any subsequent creation of Scottish peers 
by the Crown. By the Irish Act of Union the Irish peers elect 28 of 
their number as life representatives. The Queen can only create one 
new Irish peer for each three Irish peerages which become extinct 
until the number decrease to 100, at which figure she may maintain 
the Irish peerage. 

It was held in Lord Sanquire’s case that a peer of Scotland not 
having a barony in England, and not being a Lord of Parliament, is 
not a peer so as then to entitle him to be tried in Parliament. 

Irish peers can divest themselves of their privileges of peerage by 
being elected to and sitting in the House of Commons. Scotch peers 
cannot do this. 

In 1719, when there were only 178 peers, the consent of George I. 
having been obtained by Lord Sunderland, a measure was passed 
through the Lords, enacting that its numbers should be limited, 25 
hereditary peers being added in lieu of the 16 Scotch representative 
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peers, and that no more than 6 additional peers should be created. 
This measure was rejected by the Commons. 

In 1856 the Queen created Lord Wensleydale a life-peer and sum- 
moned him to Parliament, but the Lords resolved that neither the 
letters patent nor the writ of summons entitled him to sit and vote, 
and the Lords succeeded and the peerage was made hereditary. 
In 1876 three Lords of Appeal were constituted by Statute as life- 
peers. 

Until 1868 a peer could vote by proxy by virtue of a royal licence 
which authorised him to be personally absent, and to appoint another 
Lord of Parliament his proxy. On the 3lst March 1868, the practice 
of using proxies on a division was discontinued by a Standing Order, 
and though this privilege might be revived at any time, on two days’ 
notice, no disposition has been shown to return to the old use or rather 
misuse of proxies to hinder legislation. 

Until 1841 a peer of the realm could only be tried for felony by 
his peers, and the peers sitting gave each the verdict upon honor; 
but, by the 4th and 5th Victoria, cap. 22, it was enacted that peers 
indicted for felony shall plead, and, on conviction, be punished as 
other subjects. Before this statute it had been resolved by the Lords 
that a peer of the realm could not even waive his privilege so as to be 
tried by an ordinary jury. Peers who are witnesses must give evidence 
upon oath ; but, on 15th December, 1621, the point was considered so 
much in doubt that the Lords appointed a Committee of the whole 
House and of all the judges in town to consider ‘‘ whether a nobleman 
shall answer upon his oath as others, or only protest upon his honor”’. 

A peer cannot divest himself of his peerage. He can only lose 
his nobility by attainder or statutory deprivation. In the reign of 
Edward IV., George Neville, Duke of Bedford, was degraded by Act 
of Parliament on the ground that his poverty rendered him unable to 
support his dignity. Now, by statute, a peer may be made bankrupt, 
and during his bankruptcy no writ of summons can be issued to him. 
The Commons have always denied that the Lords have any right to, 
in any fashion, interfere in the enactment of taxation. A peer is not 
allowed to be trustee, director, commissioner, or concerned in the 
collection of any toll in the nature of a tax, except toll for services 
performed ; nor to be concerned in the levy of any charge upon the 
people. The Lords cannot even amend a Supply Bill; they must 
accept or reject it as a whole. 

The House of Lords consists, at present, of four peers of the blood 
royal, two archbishops, twenty-two dukes, nineteen marquises, one 
hundred and seventeen earls, twenty-six viscounts, twenty-four bishops, 
two hundred and sixty barons, sixteen Scotch representative peers, 
twenty-eight Irish representative peers. Each peer, as one of the 
hereditary counsellors of the Crown, i8 individually privileged to have 
an audience of the Sovereign. 

Every Session the House of Commons resolves that no peer hath a 
right to give his vote in the election of any member to serve in 
Parliament, and that it is a high infringement of the privileges of the 
Commons for any peer to concern himself in any Parliamentary 
election. 


The peerage to-day owes a large portion of its numerical strength 
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to the ownership of the rotten boroughs extinguished in great part by 
the Reform Bill of 1831. 

In the debate on the Reform Bill in 1831, Lord Brougham, then 
Lord High Chancellor, replying to Lord Wynford said: ‘Merit no 
doubt has opened to many the doors of this House. To have bled for 
their country—to have administered the highest offices of the State 
to have dispensed justice on the Bench—to have improved mankind 
by arts invented, or enlightened them by science extended—to have 
adorned the world by letters, or won the more imperishable renown 
of virtue—these, no doubt, are the highest and the purest claims to 
‘ public honors; and from some of these sources are derived the titles 
of some among us—to others, the purest of all, none can trace their 
nobility—and upon not any one of them can one single Peer in a score 
rest the foundation of his seat in this place. Service without a scar 
in the political campaign—constant presence in the field of battle at 
St. Stephen’s chapel—absence from all other fights, from ‘Blenheim 
down to Waterloo’, but above ali, steady discipline, right votes in 
the right places, these are the precious, but happily not rare qualities, 
which have generally raised men to the Peerage. For these quali- 
ties, the gratitude of Mr. Pitt showered down his Baronies by the 
score, and I do not suppose he ever once so much as dreamt of en- 
nobling a man who had ever been known to give one vote against 
him.” And Lord Brougham gave additional point by describing ‘‘ one 
well remembered borough proprietor” who “raised himself to an 
Earldom and two Lord Lieutenancies and obtained titles and blue 
ribands for others of his family ”’. Cares BRaDLAUGH. 
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(Continued from page 218.) 


Bet we have still to meet the challenge as to the quality of Shelley’s 
thought, apart from any of the defects of his utterance. I have 
spoken of the “vaporous thinking” in ‘The Revolt of Islam”; and 
I can conceive a protest being made against the expression, as being 
a begging of the question if nothing worse. Shelley’s ‘‘ imagination” 
is held by many to be important enough to outweigh all his technical 
shortcomings; and it is the character of the ideas in his larger poems 
that is understood to be founded on by those critics who assert him to 
have “‘outsung” all but a few of his tribe. It is necessary to treat 
such an issue with special vigilance, there being an equal danger of 
seeming to say too much and of seeming to say too little in setting 
forth the ‘‘laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty”’ in this connexion. 
Mr. Arnold has laid it down in his essay on Byron that ‘‘all the 
personal charm of Shelley cannot hinder us from at last discovering in 
his poetry the incurable want (sic), in general, of a sound subject 
matter, and the incurable fault, in consequence, of unsubstantiality”’. 
Now this judgment, while in a sense right, seems to me to open the 
way for any amount of misconception and unsound criticism, and I 
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cite it as bringing us face to face with the central crux of our subject. 
The sense in which it is right, I suspect, is not that intended by Mr. 
Arnold. He has, in his essay on Wordsworth, depreciated that poet’s 
most famous Ode as lacking the character of poetic truth of the best 
kind; the central thought has, he says, no real solidity. I make bold 
to dispute the principle which is implied in that judgment, and which, 
I take it, is reasserted in the passage before quoted, as well as in 
another sentence in the Byron essay in which Byron is praised because 
“his topics were not Queen Mab, and the Witch of Atlas, and the 
Sensitive Plant”, but ‘the upholders of the old order” which he 
detested—‘ George the Third and Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of 
Wellington and Southey”. Praise of this kind means, if it means 
anything, that there is a presumption in favor of the poet who chooses 
the latter rather than the former set of subjects, those by implication 
being stigmatised as ‘‘unsound’”. I have no fear of not having 
abundant acquiescence in my dissent from a judgment which works 
such confusion in our notions of poetry as this does. We may set 
aside the question—sufficiently dealt with by Mr. Swinburne—as to 
the fairness of placing Shelley’s most fanciful poetry against Byron’s 
political verse, saying nothing of Shelley’s dealings with political 
problems and ignoring Byron’s ‘‘ Hours of Idleness” and oriental 
tales. ‘The turn for these unfair contrasts is Mr. Arnold’s main critical 
vice. What most concerns us is the theory he has laid down; and 
there can be little doubt that the great majority of lovers of poetry 
will instantly recoil from it. What, they will be disposed to ask, is 
the distinction between poetical and prosaic ideas if the satirising of 
George the Third and Southey is fitter occupation for a poet than sing- 
ing about Queen Mab and the Sensitive Plant? Is politics better 
poetic pabulum than fairies and flowers, with or without the introduc- 
tion of human problems into the fairy world? Is Shakspere’s finest 
poetry to be found in his historical plays: are we to put Henry VI.— 
be it Shakspere’s or not—above the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream”? 
The chances are that most people who care for poetry would, if con- 
sulted off-hand, flatly reverse Mr. Arnold’s ruling, and declare that 
the Witch of Atlas and Queen Mab and the Sensitive Plant ae themes 
for the poet, and that Wellingtons and Castlereaghs, regarded as 
political obscurantists, are not. Which side would be right? My 
modest verdict would be—Neither! 

Let us avoid all heat and carry on our inquiry judicially: let us go 
back to our law that poetry is a concentrated, melodious, incisive, and 
delightful expression of ideas, and see how far that sanctions a classi- 
fication of themes into good and bad—sheep and goats, as it were. 
Evidently it supplies, on the surface, no such sanction whatever, and 
it will not be an easy matter to extract one by a process of sound 
inference. All that it entitles us to say is that a theme which cannot 
be treated at once melodiously and with penetrating expression is unfit 
for the poet. Observe, we say ‘‘theme’”’, not ‘‘idea”. And where 
shall we find sucha theme? 1 confess I cannot confidently undertake 
to name one, and till I can I, for one, will not venture to pronounce 
any “subject” unfit for a poem. This is a very different thing from 
saying that a given proposition may or may not be poetical. You 
may take the most advantageous theme in the world—love, death, 
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memory, beauty, or hope—and fail to say anything poetic about it: 
I fear the chances are a hundred to one against any one of us writing 
verse on one of these themes which shall not contain what we call 
‘‘ prosaic’? touches—that is, expressions which are neither subtle nor 
musical—neither weighty nor charming. But that does not affect the 
fitness of the theme. On the other hand you may, if you are a poet 
—an exceptionally fine poet—perhaps say something poetic about a 
button or Sir Richard Cross. Of course the chances are about a million 
to one against anybody succeeding in such attempts as these. Having 
regard to the range of human capacity we may say that, in view of 
the enormous weight of the presumption against anybody writing 
good poetry on the subject of the multiplication table, a wise man 
will not make the experiment—or at least will not publish the result ; 
but within the ordinary range of poetic attempt we should be slow 
indeed to taboo subjects. One limitary canon we may lay down—that 
it is inconceivable that comic verse can ever charm so profoundly as the 
best serious poetry, and that to treat a comic theme, however cleverly, is 
to work deliberately on an inferior plane. But further than that 
canon—which, be it observed, covers a good deal of ground—we should 
hesitate to go. Let me fortify these observations by quoting from 
what a subtle and thoughtful critic, Mr. Henry James, has recently 
said concerning the art of fiction—an art in which he excels—in an 
essay ' which seems to me to prove him one of the acutest critics in this 
regard as well as one of the most admirable stylists of his time: 


‘*We must grant the artist his subject, his idea, what the French call 
his donnée; our criticism is applied only to what he makes of it..... We 
may believe that of a certain idea even the most sincere novelist can make 
nothing at all, and the event may perfectly justify our belief; but the failure 
will have been a failure to execute, and it is in the execution that the fatal 
weakness is recorded. .... Art derives a considerable part of its bene- 
ficial exercise from flying in the face of presumptions, and some of the most 
interesting experiments of which it is capable are hidden in the bosom of 
common things. Gustave Flaubert has written a story about the devotion 
of a servant-girl to a parrot, and the production, highly finished as it is, 
cannot on the whole be calleda success. . .. . Ivan Turgénieff has written 
a tale about a deaf and dumb serf and a lap-dog, and the thing is touching, 
loving, a little masterpiece. He struck the note of life where Gustave 
Flaubert missed it—he flew in the face of a presumption and achieved a 
victory.” 

This, which may be termed scientific criticism, as distinguished 
from prevailing methods, we may apply fundamentally to the art of 
poetry, merely noting that Mr. James uses the word ‘ idea” in its 
inexact sense of “subject” or motif, and that the term ‘ execution ” 
has its special import for workers in each art. 

To show how Mr. Arnold’s principle would confuse our judgments, 
it is sufficient to apply it to his own poetry; and we may do this 
without any thought of how he regards his own work. If we adopted 
his attitude we should say that ‘“‘ The Future” is a much less “‘ sound” 
theme than “Haworth Churchyard” or ‘Rugby Chapel”; that 
‘‘ The Scholar-Gipsy”’ and ‘‘ Balder Dead ” are inferior subjects ; and 
that ‘‘The Forsaken Merman” is desperately unsubstantial. The 





1 Longman’s Magazine, September 1884. 
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central ideas of the first and the three last poems are assuredly 
wanting in “solidity”. No instructed man will admit it to be sound 
anthropology to say that primitive life on this earth was more blessed, 
more elevated, more peaceful, or more leisurely than the life of to-day, 
as Mr. Arnold teaches in ‘The Future”. Yet which of us will not 
prefer that poem emphatically to the solidly-motived ‘“‘ Haworth 
‘Churchyard ” and ‘‘ Rugby Chapel”? Which of us does not find in 
the one the charm of fine music, and in the others failure to attain 
complete charm and music save for a few lines at a time? How, 
again, from Mr. Arnold’s point of view, shall we tolerate ‘“‘The For- 
saken Merman’—a poem which we actually find much more admir- 
able than ‘‘ Haworth Churchyard”? I do think, I confess, that ‘‘'‘The 
Scholar Gipsy” is a good deal overrated, in its entirety, by university 
men ; that its web of ideas is in large part neither happily planned 
nor deftly woven; and I do not think the fifty pages of “ Balder 
Dead ” satisfactory reading ; but will any one say that either subject 
—provided it be treated at considerably less length—is not a pro- 
mising one for a poem? No more than he would reject ‘“ Philo- 
mela” because it sings a myth. We do not go to poetry for argu- 
ments and facts: to do so would be to imitate the mathematical 
personage who asked what was proved by “ Paradise Lost”. We 
certainly ask that the poet’s thoughts shall cohere—that they shall be 
the result of his careful thinking; or that when he resorts to myth and 
fantasy he shall use his utmost skill to make these melodious and 
exquisite ; but it no more spoils his poetry for us to know that his 
serious thought is after all mistaken than to know that the myth is 
myth. Edgar Allen Poe, in his boyhood, takes up the legend of “ the 
‘angel Israfel, whose heart-strings are a lute, and who has the sweetest 
voice of all God’s creatures”; and, juvenile as some of his touches 
are, he turns the fantasy into one of the choicest of melodies—a thing 
we remember like an air of Schubert’s. The same poet’s long juvenile 
poem “Al Aaraaf” is not more fanciful in motive, but it turns out a 


failure, simply because of its inferior workmanship. ‘‘Israfel”’ is 
rounded off thus :— 

Tf I could dwell 

Where Israfel 


Hath dwelt, and he were I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 
It is only a young poet’s dream; but just because he has taken the 
pains and had the genius to turn his dream into quaintly sweet word- 
music, it endures for us. Certainly we decide that the poet who deals 
only in fantasy has less cumulative value for us than one who is not 
only fanciful but thoughtful, and who sings his thoughts as finely as 
his fancies. When we look about for our greatest poet we pitch on 
Shakspeare because of his all-round grasp and mastery; but 
in dog so we are sufficiently far from saying that any themes 
are unworthy because not ‘‘sound”, or any poetry faulty as 
such because ‘‘unsubstantial”. Assuredly, as Mr. James remarks, 
there will never be an end of the old fashion of “ liking ” certain kinds 
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of subject and certain methods; and it is inevitable that, given two 
poets of about equal technical talent, he who seems to us to think 
soundly will stand higher in our estimation than he whose reasoning 
we believe to be faulty ; but if the mistaken thought be choicely sung 
it remains good poetry, gua poetry. It would be a hard saying indeed 
that whenever a particular way of thinking is seen to be practically 
astray all artistic expression of it becomes valueless. One of the 
strongest attractions the literature of the past has for us is the light 
it casts on the inner life of vanished generations ; and if prose ean thus 
attract us by simply letting us see into effete habits of thinking, it is 
very certain that good poetry will continue to charm, no matter what 
may be its subject-matter. The subject matter of Dante is tolerably 
“unsound ”’; but he remains an immensely greater and more readable 
poet than many subsequent rhymers with much more knowledge and 
far fewer illusions. And in any one generation there is no security 
that the right-thinking man will always have the superior power of 
expression. It might happen in any case that— 

Mr. Leech made a speech 

Angry, neat, and wrong ; 


hi 
while Mr. Hart, on the other part 


Was right, but dull and long. 

Filmer’s “‘ Patriarcha” is a much better written book than Locke’s 
refutation of it. The reason may be that while Locke could see the 
other man’s thesis was unsound he could not at once attain the vivid- 
ness and precision which his antagonist developed by reason of confi- 
dence; but it might easily be that the mistaken reasoner had by 
nature the faculty of effective expression to a much greater degree 
than the other, there being as certainly a varying faculty of expression 
as a varying height, complexion, and weight among men. It is to be 
hoped we can all relish a clever speech by Lord Salisbury without 
being disturbed by its fallacies: nay, may we not relish the literary 
cleverness the more because we feel the assault on our opinions is 
innocuous? One’s own party’s opinions, sound as we feel them to be, 
are unhappily not always expressed with literary cleverness. The love 
of literary ‘‘form”’ is an inestimable safeguard to the polemist against 
narrowness, whether in regard to the thought of the past or that of 
his own day. 

Returning then to Shelley, and continuing our methodical explora- 
tion, let us consider the nature of the ideas—the “imagination ’’—of 
‘“‘The Revolt of Islam”. We have seen reason to abstain from 
passing judgment against any subject as being unsound or unfit: 
what we have to do is to examine in what manner the subject is 
treated, how the poet’s ‘‘imagination” works. But it will be useful 
to ascertain from Shelley’s preface what it was he aimed at doing. 
We know from his preface to ‘‘Prometheus Unbound” that he 
believed he disliked didactic poetry. ‘‘ Didactic poetry”, he there 
said, “‘is my abhorrence”; adding, with much truth but doubtful con- 
secutiveness, ‘‘nothing can be equally well expressed in prose that is 
not tedious and supererogatory in verse”. And of ‘The Revolt of 
Islam” he gives us the following account : 

‘‘The poem (with the exception of the first Canto, which is purely intro- 
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ductory,) is narrative, not didactic. It is a succession of pictures illustra- 
ting the growth and progress of individual mind aspiring after excellence 
and devoted to the love of mankind; its influence in refining and making 
pure the most daring and uncommon impulses of the imagination, the 
understanding, and the senses; its impatience at ‘all the oppressions which 
are done under the sun’; its tendency to awaken public hope and to en- 
lighten and improve mankind; the rapid effects of the application of that 
tendency ; the awakening of an immense nation from their slavery and degra- 
dation to a true sense of moral dignity and freedom ; the bloodless dethrone- 
ment of their oppressors, and the unveiling of the religious frauds by which 
they had been deluded into submission; the tranquillity of successful 
patriotism, and the universal toleration and benevolence of true philan- 
thropy”— 
and so on for a dozen lines more, the list concluding with “the tran- 
sient nature of ignorance and error, and the eternity of genius and 
virtue”. And this, forsooth, is the scheme of a non-didactic poem! 
It is all “‘narrative”! It is to be feared Mrs. Shelley was too par- 
tial when she attributed to the poet a “logical exactness of reason ”’ ; 
and that he was no less mistaken when he imagined he had a faculty 
for metaphysics. The fallacy of his distinction between didactic and 
narrative is transparent to the point of absurdity ; it recalls that other 
‘‘ fallacy” confessed to by Pepys—the diarist’s expedient of paying 
another man to pay for him at the theatre, by way of circumventing a 
vow to spend no more money on plays. Impressed, no doubt, by the 
dulness of the didactic poetry of Wordsworth and Cowper, Shelley 
hastily concluded that to be didactic was to be dull; and that the true 
poetic walk was that of fantasy—moral lessons becoming poetical in 
that environment and there only. The former dogma has survived 
Shelley, and is perhaps to-day one of the commonest of superstitions in 
connection with literature; yet it is falsified by a hundred of the fine 
passages in English poetry. Turn to “ Measure for Measure”’, and 
read :— 
‘Spirits are not finely touched 

But to fine issues, nor nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use.” 


Turn to ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale”’, and read :— 


‘Nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean; so, over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.” 


Take from ‘Troilus and Cressida ”’ one of Ulysses’ speeches :— 


‘* Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. . . . 

Take the instant way 
For honor travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast; keep, then, the path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons. . . . 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gauds 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
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And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt [gold ?] o’er-dusted.” 


Take the motto from Chapman which Shelley puts at the head of 
the dedication of his poem, after his preface :— 


‘* There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is: there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge: neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law.” 


What is all this but didactic poetry? As it happens, the didactic 
intention of ‘“‘The Revolt of Islam” is ‘gross as a mountain, open, 
palpable,” apart from the naif disclosures in the preface, though the 
narrative form is kept up throughout ; but didactic intention and narra- 
tive form alike fail to make the work successful poetry for us, simply 
because the poet does not attain to that clarified expression which ‘s 
poetry. In point of fact there is no reason why narrative verse should 
be better poetry than didactic verse, save this, that in the nature of 
things it is less difficult to maintain vividness and retain attention in 
a long narrative than in a long reflective poem. But in a literature in 
general there is wofully little room to choose between the mass of 
bad narrative poetry and the bad didactic poetry; and when we 
examine the outline of Shelley’s poem we are far enough from being 
stimulated to eager attention by the nature of his story. This narrative 
of spectral tenuity, with its phantasmagoria of dreams and visions, 
boats and voyages, caves and palaces, is not the kind of thing to repel 
tedium through six hundred stanzas. Not that we condemn the 
narrative as such: we simply decide that in default of fine execution 
the narrative will not maintain our interest. When, however, the 
execution—that is, the concatenation of ideas, the phraseology, and the 
rhyming, together—is found to be crude, headlong, slipshod, the poem 
is condemned past all appeal. 

It may well be that, without some further exposition, this judgment 
will remain unconvincing to those who feel in all Shelley’s verse the 
presence of a stress of feeling, an intellectual exaltation, which is ab- 
sent alike from the polished didactic verse of Pope, the narrative of such 
moralists as Crabbe, and the descriptive verse of writers like Thomson. 
This sibylline ecstasy, they insist, is something abnormal; it proceeds 
from and induces an emotional condition differing in kind from that 
which belongs to the poetry of the second-rate men; it means inspiration, 
genius. And there is undoubtedly something even in Shelley’s unsuc- 
cessful poetry which gives color to these convictions—something which 
still requires to be analysed and explained. JouN Roserrson. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Progress and’ Poverty’: 


A Review or tHE THEORIES AND Proposats oF Mr. 
Henry Gerorce. 
seetaseillmesannive: 
VI—Poverty anp Private Prorerry iv Lanp. 
“Ler us’, says Mr. George,! “suppose land of diminishing qualities.” 
This is much more than a supposition ; it is a fact. ‘The best’’, he 
continues, ‘‘would naturally be settled first, and as population in- 
creased production would take in the next lower quality, and so on. 
But, as increase of population, by permitting greater economies, adds 
to the effectiveness of labor, the cause which brought each quality of 
land successively into cultivation, would at the same time increase the 
amount of wealth that the same quantity of labor could produce from 
it. But it would also do more than this—it would increase the power 
of producing wealth on all the superior lands already in cultivation.” 
The increase of population compels resort to inferior soils, or higher 
cultivation of those already under tillage with a like result ; while it 
only permits greater economies. And that it does not increase the pro- 
ductiveness of agricultural labor in proportion to the increase of 
population is clear; for otherwise the additional food would be 
obtained from the land already under cultivation, and there would be 
no need for resorting to poorer land. None but the best lands would 
ever be cultivated ; and the crops obtained from them would increase 
part passu with the increase of population. ‘If’, adds Mr. George, 
and there is much virtue in this if, “‘the relations of quantity and 
quality were such that increasing population added to the effective- 
ness of labor faster than it compelled a resort to less productive quali- 
ties of land, though the margin of cultivation would fall and rent 
would rise, the minimum return to labor would increase. That is to 
say, though wages as a proportion would fall, wages as a quantity 
would rise. The average production of wealth would increase. If 
the relations were such that the increasing effectiveness of labor just 
compensated for the diminishing productiveness of the land as it was 
called into use, the effect of increasing population would be to increase 
rent by lowering the margin of cultivation without reducing wages as 
a quantity, and to increase the average production. If we now sup- 
pose population still increasing, but, between the poorest quality of 
land in use and the next lower quality, to be a difference so great that 
the increased power of labor which comes with the increased popula- 
tion that brings it into cultivation, cannot compensate for it—the 
minimum return to labor will be reduced, and with the rise of rents, 
wages will fall, not only as a proportion, but as a quantity. But un- 
less the descent in the quality of land is far more precipitous than we 
can well imagine, or than, I think, ever exists, the average production 
will still be increased, for the increased effectiveness which comes by 
reason of the increased population that compels resort to the inferior 
quality of land, attaches to ail labor, and the gain in the superior 
qualities of land will more than compensate for the diminished pro- 





1 «* Progress and Poverty,’’ p. 164. 
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duction on the quality last brought in. The aggregate wealth pro- 
duction, as compared with the aggregate expenditure of labor, will be 
greater, though its distribution will be more unequal.” 

‘Thus, increase of population, as it operates to extend production 
to lower natural levels, operates to increase rent and reduce wages as 
a proportion, and may or may not reduce wages as a quantity; while 
it seldom can, and probably never does, reduce the aggregate produc- 
tion of wealth as compared with the aggregate expenditure of labor, 
but on the contrary increases, and frequently largely increases it.’’' 

It will be noticed how much less confident this language is than 
that already cited.”, When our author was criticising the Malthusian 
theory, he boldly announced that increase of population ‘so vastly 
increases the power of the human factor as to more than compensate” 
for resort to the poorer soils. Now, when he faces the Ricardian 
theory of rent, which he understands and accepts, he thinks increase 
of population “‘ se/dom can, and probably never does, reduce the aggre- 
gate”, &c. It is evident that Mr. George has been misled by his 
Californian expeiience ; and has committed the fallacy of generalising 
from a country in an early stage of settlement, where land is relatively 
abundant and the advantages to be obtained by concentration of 
population sufficient to permit the larger steps in the division of labor 
are great. 

But here we come to a point in our exposition at which it is 
necessary, in justice to Mr. George, to point out the great truth the 
embodiment of which in forcible and popular language is the one 
redeeming feature of his book. The Malthusian theory, against which 
the waves of his rhetoric have broken themselves not in vain, for 
they have once more proved how immoveably fixed in reason and truth 
that theory is—the Malthusian theory accounts for the persistence of 
poverty, but not for the simultaneous increase in wealth of certain 
portions of the community. There is nothing in the law of population 
to account for any person becoming richer while the majority of those 
by whom he is surrounded grow poorer. For a solution of this pro- 
blem we must go, not to Malthus, but to one of the greatest geniuses 
—if not the greatest genius—who ever wrote on political economy, 
David Ricardo.* 

Mr. George maintains that private property in land is at the bottom 
of this problem, and he is right. The increase of population would 
not and could not have produced such results as we see at the pre- 
sent day in England and Ireland, were it not that the land is the 
private domain of the few; and Malthusians will justly be discredited 
if they ignore this. 

Let us see what happens when (1) the numbers of the people are 
increasing and (2) the raw material of the earth, which no man made, 
belongs, not to all equally, but to some exclusively. We may pass 
lightly over that early stage of a community’s existence in which the 
land is not fully appropriated, or in which, if it is so appropriated, the 
supply, in consequence of the sparseness of the population, is so much 





1 «Progress and Poverty ’’, pp. 164, 165. 2 Lbid., p. 105. 

3 Not only is Malthus not to be credited with the deep and clear insight into the 
relations of economic phenomena which has resulted from Ricardo’s reasonings, but 
he manifested an utter incapacity to understand them. 
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in excess of the demand that an increase of the population does not 
necessarily cause resort to poorer soils or more unprofitable cultivation. 
In that stage, all Malthusians agree that there is an economic advant- 
age in a denser population. This point has been specifically urged by 
Wakefield, in his theory of colonisation. The reason for this is 
that the division of labor very largely increases the productive 
powers of man, and is limited by the facilities which exist for ex- 
changing the products of labor. The more our work is specialised, 
the wider is the market which we require in order that we may dis- 
pose of the results of that work. The division of employments is 
thus limited by the extent of the market; and every widening of 
the market is equal to a potential increase of the productiveness of 
human labor. This is the ultimate foundation of the doctrine of Free 
Trade. 

Here, however, we come to a point of some importance, which I 
hope I shall be pardoned for arguing somewhat technically. I have 
already had occasion to refer frequently to the law of diminishing 
return from land. By this is meant that, after a certain stage in the 
progress of tillage, an equal series of increments of labor applied to 
land does not produce an equal series of increments of produce, but a 
constantly diminishing series. Now this kind of law—a constantly 
diminishing series of effects resulting from an equal series of additions 
to one of the variable conditions, the other conditions remaining 
unaltered—runs through the whole of economics. It is so with the 
‘‘pains”’ bestowed by man on his work. When a man commences to 
work he does not produce so much in proportion to those ‘‘ pains” as 
he does a little later on, when he “ gets into” his work. There soon 
comes a point, however, at which the returns in proportion to fatigue 
are at a maximum; and, after that, there is a constantly lessening 
result in return for the pains bestowed, till at last the pleasure to be 
obtained from the wealth produced would be less than the pains taken 
in producing it—a juncture at which the wise man will throw 
down his tools. What is thus true of land and labor is true also of 
capital. The advantages to be obtained by the application of ‘‘doses”’ 
of capital may increase up to a certain point, after which they com- 
mence to decrease, and go on decreasing. And the same thing is 
true of the advantages resulting—through facilities for the division 
of labor—from concentration of population. At first these advantages 
are very great, and as the law of diminishing return from land 
has—for the reasons already given—scarcely, if at all, come into 
operation, they are obtained with very little, if any, compensating 
disadvantages. But, when once the law of diminishing return from 
agricultural labor comes into operation, the circumstances are entirely 
altered. The land yields an increased produce more and more 
grudgingly, while the good to be obtained from further division of 
labor tapers off into nothingness. 

In order to correct some fallacious notions connected with the 
growth of rent it may be well here to state the exact order of events 
which result, from an increase of population. More people require 
more food and more raw produce generally. The greater demand 








‘ See Mill’s ‘‘ Political Economy ’”’, p. 72. 
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causes the price of agricultural produce to rise, and this rise in prices 
enables the farmer to cultivate land with the ordinary expectation of 
profit which, before the rise in prices, he could not so cultivate. But 
as the rent of a given piece of land is the surplus of produce obtained 
from that land over what could be obtained at the same cost on the 
worst land in cultivation, the depression of the margin of cultivation 
—which results from the rise in prices, which results from the in- 
creased demand for food, etc., which results from growth of popula- 
tion—alters the standard by which rents are gauged, and causes their 
increase. The same circumstance, therefore, which causes a depression 
of the remuneration of labor, causes also a rise in the rent of land; 
and, if the land is the private property of individuals, those individuals 
grow in wealth by the very circumstance which causes the impoverish- 
ment of the masses by whom they are surrounded. It is not, however, 
high rents which cause high prices, but high prices which cause high 
rents. 

But, as this is so, is the wealth of the landed few not in any way 
the cause of the poverty of the landless many? In order to answer 
this point, let us enquire what is the exact impoverishing effect of 
growth of population. The people have, perhaps, a thousand square 
miles of land under cultivation. They increase so that they require 
another square mile to be brought into tillage. Let us suppose that 
this land will ‘return only three-fourths of the produce which would 
be produced by the same exertions applied to the worst land before 
under cultivation. This would evidently enhance the average cost of 
agricultural produce, but the advance would be very slight, for it 
would affect less than one-thousandth of the produce, and this, when 
spread over the whole, would have but a trifling effect. But prices 
must have risen one-third—if wheat were 30s. per quarter before, it 
must now be 40s.—before this inferior land could come under cultiva- 
tion, and the higher price would have to be paid, not only for the 
produce which was obtained at higher cost, but for the whole of the 
supply. This increased price, on all save the produce of the last 
square mile, cannot—as Ricardo’s theorem demonstrates—be retained 
by the farmers. It goes to swell rents, and, if land is private property, 
the people outside of the landlords are annually impoverished to a like 
amount. It is increase of population which causes inferior land to be 
brought into cultivation; but it is private property in land which, 
when this happens, smites the whole of the land with a like barren- 
ness, reduces the returns of labor and capital to what they would be 
if they were employed on the worst land in cultivation, and hands over 
the difference to persons who have done nothing whatever to bring 
it into existence. D. 
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Sontre Advayced Womey of the Past. 


CHRISTIANITY may claim to have produced many women famous for 
sanctity, for beneficence, and for devoted attachment to religion and its 
supposed duties. But these duties have not included the duty of 
courageously thinking for oneself. A St. Theresa wasting her loving 
heart upon an invisible bridegroom, inflicting self-torture in hopes of 
gaining his favor, and even fancying in her trances that she had visited 
hell; an Elizabeth of Hungary, with the noble title of ‘‘ Protectress of 
the Poor”, bringing improvidence upon the kingdom and swarming 
it with beggars by her adherence to the injunction: ‘‘Give to every one 
that asketh”’; a Madame Guyon spending her life in mystical strivings, 
and finding herself denounced by Bossuet and imprisoned because her 
fine religious spirit could not express itself in orthodox language— 
such as these are among the noblest types of the Christian heroine. 
They at least had an ideal of conduct extending beyond that of the 
obedient house drudge. Christianity, with its doctrine that the woman 
was made for man, but not man for the woman, left only two courses 
open to the feebler sex—wifely subserviency, or dedication to God. 
Not until Freethought had attacked this scriptural position was it 
possible for woman to assume her rightful position as the equal 
co-worker of man in the service of humanity. 


It is, at all times, well to recall the services of able workers in the 
past. If the women to whom I desire to call the attention of readers 
of Our Corner did not in all respects come up to the standard of 
to-day, it must be remembered how modern is that standard, and how 
potent have been the influences to prevent women shining in the walks 
so long occupied by man alone. 


A sort of personal debt induces me to place first the name of 
EuizasetH Carter. The fortunate possession of her translation of 
Epictetus early taught me that morality could exist outside the creed 
in which I had been reared, and the precepts of the crippled Pagan 
slave, who taught the practice of virtue though there was “ no Hades 
nor Acheron, nor Cocytus nor Phlegethon ”’, had an abiding influence 
on my life. Elizabeth Carter was born in 1717. Her father, Dr. 
Nicholson Carter, a clergyman in Kent, gave her what was at that 
time an exceptional education. She was soon mistress of Latin, Greek, 
French, and German, to which, in after life, she added Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Hebrew, and Arabic. At the age of sixteen her poetical 
attempts appeared in the pages of the Gentleman’s Magasine, and of a 
volume of poems afterwards published, an “Ode to Wisdom” still 
finds place in choice selections. In 1739 she published a translation 
from the French of Crousaz on “‘ Pope’s Essay on Man”’, and from the 
Italian of Count Algarotte’s exposition of the Newtonian philosophy 
for ladies. In 1749 she began her translation of Epictetus, a work 
which, when published (in 1758), excited the admiration of Dr. 
Johnson and of all the scholars of the time, Warton pronouncing it 
superior to the original. This translation of Hpictetus has passed 
through many editions, and the latest translation in America, that of 
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T. Wentworth Higginson, is professedly based upon Miss Carter’s 
version. This was, indeed, the original intention of George Long, the 
modern stoic, translator of Antoninus and Epictetus, who acknow- 
ledges the merits of the earlier translation. Miss Carter lived to the 
extreme age of eighty-nine, and lies interred in the burial gound 
of Grosvenor Chapel. In her ‘‘ Memoirs”’ are published some ‘‘ Notes 
on the Bible”, in which she very freely criticises the translation, 
but apparently never thought of criticising the contents, of the books 
so entitled. 

Of more original genius was CaTHERINE Macaunay. She was born 
in 1733, at Ollantigh, in Kent. Her father, John Sawbridge, was an 
alderman of the City of London, at a time when to be an alderman 
was not necessarily to be a Philistine. She was educated in Radical 
sentiments, and early in life displayed her devotion to the study of 
history. In 1760 she married Dr. G. Macaulay, a London physician, 
and, in 1763, published the first volume of her ‘“ History of England 
from the Accession of James I.” This work, although now but little 
read, is of decided value to all students of the period of the English 
Commonwealth, or, as Mrs. Macaulay preferred to call it, the English 
Republic. When it appeared it came into collision with the work of 
Hume, and, although not characterised by the graces of his style, it 
is distingushed by far more zeal for civil liberty. It is, indeed, 
throughout more than tinged with Republicanism. 

The following extract on the character of Charles the First gives 

a good illustration both of her style and her independent judgment : 
‘* Passion for power was Charles’s predominant vice; idolatry to his regal 
prerogatives his governing principle. The interests of his crown legitimated 
every measure, and sanctified in his eye the widest deviation from moral 
rule. His religion was to this a secondary and subordinate affection. The 
prelates of the Church of England paid him an impious flattery ; they incul- 
cated a slavish dependence on the regal authority; the corruptions in their 
ecclesiastical discipline fostered superstition; superstition secured their 
influence over the people; and on these grounds, and to these ends, they 
kept an interest in the King’s heart, which continued to the last period of 
his life. If Charles had an higher estimation of the faith in which he had 
been educated than of Popery, it was because the principles of Popery 
acknowledged a superior allegiance to their spiritual than their temporal 
prince; but regarding that superstition to be more favorable to the interests 
of monarchy, he preferred it to therreligion of any differing sect, and pub- 
licly avowed his wish that there had never been a schism in the church. 
Neither gratitude, clemency, humanity, equity, nor generosity, have place in 
the fair part of Charles’s character. Of the virtues of temperance, fortitude, 
and personal bravery, he was undeniably possessed. His manners partook 
of the dissipation, and his conversation of the indecency, of a court. His 
chastity has been called in question by an author of the highest repute; 
and were it allowed it was tainted by an excess of uxoriousness which gave 
it the properties and the consequences of vice. The want of integrity is 
manifest in every part of his conduct, which, whether the corruption of his 
judgment or heart, lost him fair opportunities of reinstatement in the 
throne, and was the vice for which, above all others, he paid the tribute of 
his life.” 

In 1775 Mrs. Macaulay published an ‘Address to the People of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland”, on the unjust taxation of our colo- 
nists in America, which gained for her the friendship of General 
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Washington, whom she visited in 1784. In her ‘“ Letters on Educa- 
tion”, published in 1790, she combats Rousseau’s view of a sexual 
difference in character, and advocates that amusement and instruction 
should be alike for both sexes. She would teach practical morality 
in schools, but says: ‘‘The Bible and New Testament I would totally 
exclude.” In another passage she declares: ‘‘ Roman fortitude, 
patriotism, and simplicity, are virtues which have been but faintly 
copied by men bred under the light of gospel morality; and the 
Christian world would suffer much in comparison with the Romans of 
the first few centuries after the building of the imperial city.” Mrs. 
Macaulay also published a sensible “Plea for the Property of Copy- 
right”, and ‘“‘ Remarks on Hobbes’ Rudiments of Government’. Her 
last effort was a ‘“‘ Letter to Earl Stanhope”, in opposition to Burke’s 
strictures on the French Revolution. She died in 1791. In the 
following year her History of England was translated into French 
with an introduction and notes, said to be by Mirabeau, but really 
written by C. P. T. Guirandet. 

Of like mind, but less fortunate in her carly influences, and less 
happy in her life, was Mary Wottsronecrarr. Her father was idle 
and dissolute, and in her own family she had several instances of the 
ill-effects of uncongenial marriages. Born at Hoxton, April 27th, 
1759, the eldest of a large family, she was, while still a girl, thrown 
on her own resources, and called upon to think and act both for herself 
and others. Her education had been neglected, but she supplied the 
want by reading, and after the death of her mother she was capable of 
procuring humble means of subsistence by teaching. In 1785, a friend 
having fallen dangerously ill at Lisbon, she resigned her school in 
order to assist at her bedside. On her return she became governess to 
Lord Kingsborough, in which capacity she had another example of 
legal fetters binding antipathetic hearts, and marriage out-lasting love. 
On leaving his service, in 1787, she wrote ‘‘ Mary”’, a tale which dis- 
plays at once her keen perception and sensitive nature. Full of the 
enthusiasm of humanity, and fondly desirous of promoting the welfare 
of her kind, she determined to adopt a literary career. She published 
‘‘Thoughts on the Education of Daughters”, ‘ Original Stories from 
Real Life”, afterwards illustrated by William Blake. She new- 
modelled and abridged a work translated from the Dutch, entitled 
‘Young Grandison” ; began a translation from the French called the 
“New Robinson”; compiled a series of extracts for female readers, 
translated Necker on the ‘‘ Importance of Religion”; translated and 
abridged Salzmann’s ‘‘ Elements of Morality’, and contributed to the 
Analytical Review. Mary Wollstonecraft was one of the first of the 
friends of liberty who answered Burke’s ‘‘ Reflections on the French 
Revolution”. Her ‘Vindication of the Rights of Man in a letter to 
the Right Honorable Edmund Burke” (1790) is full of eloquent, 
nervous Engiish, worthy of Paine, and has passages of satiric invec- 
tive that might have been written by Junius. This answer was fol- 
lowed up by the “ Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” famous as 
the herald of the demand that woman shall no longer be man’s toy or 
slave, but his friend and companion. This, her most important and 
original work, in her own words, ‘‘is based on this simple principle, 
that if woman is not prepared by education to become the companion 
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of man she will stop the progress of knowledge; for truth must be 
common to all, or it will be inefficacious with respect to its influence 
on general practice.” She insisted that not only the virtue but the 
knowledge of the two sexes should be the same, that both girls and 
boys should be instructed in the elements of physiology and medicine, 
and have sufficient exercise of body as well as mind. She would have 
education include training in industry, and the use of tools appropriate 
to the future destiny of the individual. In dealing with the usual 
training of woman with the view of making her enticing to man’s 
desires, she spoke with a boldness which startled, exasperated, and 
drew down upon herself the virulence of outraged conventionality. 
Some of her remarks were perhaps ill-considered in their vehemence, 
but they are more than redeemed by her lofty purpose and independ- 
ent spirit. Her much abused work is, indeed, animated by a morality 
as high above that of convention as the heavens are above the earth. 
The keynote to her thoughts on sexual subjects is given in the sentence: 
‘**T know of no other way of preserving the chastity of mankind, but 
that of rendering women rather objects of love than of desire.” As 
a sample of her animated sarcasm I transcribe the concluding passage 
of the book. 


‘*Let woman share the rights and she will emulate the virtues of man; 
for she must grow more perfect when emancipated, or justify the authority 
that chains such a weak being to herduty. If the latter it will be expedient 
to open a fresh trade with Russia for whips; a present which a father should 
always make to his son-in-law on his wedding day, that the husband may 
keep his whole family in order by the same means; and without any viola- 
tion of justice reign, wielding this sceptre, sole master of his house, because 
he is the only being in it who has reason—the divine indefeasible earthly 
sovereignty breathed into man by the master of the universe. Allowing this 
position, women have not any inherent rights to claim, and by the same rule, 
their duties vanish, for rights and duties are inseparable. 

Be just, then, O ye men of understanding! and mark not more severely 
what women do amiss, than the vicious tricks of the horse or the ass for 
whom ye provide provender,—and allow her the privileges of ignorance, to 
whom ye deny the rights of reason, or ye will be worse than Egyptian task- 
masters, expecting virtue where nature has not given understanding !” 


In her life as in her writings, Mary Wollstonecraft had to face the 
most difficult social problems. After the outcry at the ‘‘ Vindication”, 
she went to Paris, to console herself in the general joy (1792). But 
the joy was short-lived. Her friends were of the Girondin party, and 
she soon had to share in the dangers and hardships of the time. Some 
of her experiences are given in ‘‘ An Historical and Moral View of the 
Origin and Progress of the French Revolution’, which Mr. C. Kegan 
Paul calls the best balanced and most philosophical book on the Revo- 
lution as far as it had then gone. He adds: ‘‘Her accounts of the 
Bastille siege and the Versailles episode are worth reading beside those 
of the great master to whose style they are so great a contrast. Car- 
lyle has seized on the comic element in the march to Versailles, Mary 
Wollstonecraft on the tragic, and hers seems to me the worthier view.” 
In Paris Mary met Captain Gilbert Imlay, an American who had served 
in the War of Independence, and who had been a United States Com- 
missioner in the back settlements. His position enabled him to be of 
help to Mary, and friendship quickly blossomed into love. The cir- 
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cumstances of time and place made a legal marriage almost impossible. 
Nor would Mary have required this. Confiding in his honor, she 
needed nothing but his love. Her letters to Imlay were published by 
William Godwin. Their publication was a noble instance of Godwin’s 
devotion to her memory, for they prove her true wifely devotion to 
Imlay, and are a complete justification of her conduct. Imlay was 
no fit mate for the impulsive high-toned woman whose love he had 
gained. The birth of a child estranged instead of cementing his 
affections, and he left for England, knowing the obloquy Mary would 
incur if she followed him. But she did follow him, and his infidelity 
drove her to the verge of suicide and despair. What though she had 
been a true wife and mother, only seeking opportunities for displaying 
her affection? Her union had not been sanctified by the blessing of 
the priest, and she could be deserted with impunity. Shame upon 
her! The sinless are so numerous that the stones they cast form 
monumental cairns for the sinners. 

In her misfortunes Mary had the happiness to find a sympathetic 
friend in William Godwin, whose home she eventually shared. They 
had met before in the company of Thomas Paine, whom Godwin desired 
to hear talk, but Mary engrossed all the conversation, and Godwin 
retired little pleased with her. Friendship, however, improved on 
acquaintance, and Mary found she could love again. In order to 
legitimise the result of the union with Godwin, they were married, and 
some brief happiness came to Mary in the prospect of joint congenial 
literary labors. But it was not to be. She died on September 10th, 
1797, in giving birth to a daughter destined to be famous for ever as 
the wife of Shelley. 

The portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft by Opie is well known. It is 
a winning, girlish face, full of serene sadness and keen intelligence. 
Southey speaks of her eyes as ‘‘the most meaning I ever saw”’. 


J. M. WHEELER. 
(To be continued.) 








atin Crary Contributor. 
—_—_-—_-—— 


In 1875, during the most verdant phase of my salad days, I edited and 
published the first number of a political periodical entitled—well, let 
us say Zhe Democratic Beacon. I was at that time a raw youth en- 
dowed with a plenitude of zeal, but with little discretion to guide and 
control it. I wrote most of the articles, ‘‘set up” the type of the 
whole number, printed on an ancient hand-press the 960 copies that I 
correctly anticipated would more than supply the public demand; and 
finally shouldered the parcels, which 1 left at publisher’s offices. 
The Beacon has now a regular circulation of 2,500,000 copies (see the 
certified statement of the eminent accountants, Messrs Hookey, Wal- 
ker & Co.,) but at that time I found that a very large proportion of 
my modest 960 copies found their way back to me, in a more or less 
dilapidated condition. 
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I persevered however, and found that the position of an editor, 
even if he control but a small monthly paper, is not without its in- 
teresting features. His life, like that of the policemen in “The 
Pirates of Penzance’, is not altogether “(a happy one”’, and he is 
sometimes dreadfully worried by callow ‘‘ poets”, who bombard him 
with their crude and childish attempts at rhyme. In my own case, 
one of the most curious ineidents of my experience was in connexion 
with a gentleman who, I think, may be justly termed a “ crazy con- 
tributor”’. It happened in this wise. 

In December, 1877, I received a letter and some manuscript from a 
correspondent whom we will call Smith. The note was a courteous 
epistle in which the writer offered his aid as a contributor, furnishing 
his name and address. The “copy” consisted of six paragraphs, 
making about two columns of matter, evidently connected one with 
another, but not forming a coherent essay. They appeared to me to 
be written by an educated man of ability, and I printed them under 
the heading ‘‘ Fragments”, numbering the divisions in order. To 
show the style of writing I reproduce the first paragraph : 

‘“‘ The frequent advocacy of change in the system of Parliamentary 
representation may often induce the erroneous conclusion that some 
such change, if attainable, would necessarily lead to the benefit of the 

eople. It will be obvious on reflexion that it is not necessarily so ; 
and that the mere change of one set of men in the place of another 
set of men often produces in all subjects nothing more than a little 
temporary excitement. The representation of labor by men who have 
labored is beyond a doubt desirable ; yet the advantage to be gained 
by it when attained is strictly a probability, but no more.” 

The foregoing paragraph was the briefest of the six; but it can be 
at once seen that the writer was a thinker, and knew how to express 
his thought in clear and elegant language. In the succeeding divi- 
sion he directed attention to that which he described as “‘ a far more 
practical subject of utility’’—a revision of the existing system of vot- 
ing by majorities in Parliament. He proceeded to suggest some im- 
provements; and proposed that a majority of three-fourths should be 
required for ‘‘any statute which creates a new offence (besetting or 
picketing)”. Of course, I had not the remotest idea as to what 
‘< besetting” meant; but, in truth, there lay the craziness of my contri- 
butor, of which as yet I suspected nothing. One of Dickens’s characters 
converses sanely and lucidly on all subjects, but somehow he cannot 
prevent King Charles’s head from becoming mixed up sooner or later 
with every topic. And my crazy Smith was using the Beacon as a 
means of exposing the enormity of the crime of besetting. At the con- 
clusion of his last paragraph he iniroduced the thin end of the wedge 
by advocating the ‘restoration of personal right”, and explaining 
how that might be effected. ‘‘It is not necessary”’, he concluded, ‘to 
invent anything new in order to attain it, but merely to repeal and 
stamp out all the statutes of Parliament passed in and since Sir Robert 
Walpole’s time, from about 1730”. This was indeed a modest pro- 

osal. I failed to see how the ‘restoration of personal rights” could 
‘a brought about by extinguishing the legislation of one hundred and 
fifty years; but I awaited developments. 
The cloven hoof appeared rather more plainly in a second communi- 
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cation with which he favored me, and which I inserted under the 
heading ‘‘ Aristocratic Oppression”. It would be impossible to accu- 
rately describe that article. The former reference to 1730 was ampli- 
fied, and the writer declared that ‘the reign of George II. in England, 
as a destruction of the British race, stands out in a blackness of color 
peculiar to itself in the records of humanity ’’. He went on to describe 
the case of a young Englishmen of good family, who, having in youth 
‘barely escaped being the victim of secret proceedings in the Ecclesias- 
tical Court and Law through family troubles or disputed genealogies ”’, 
fled to America and lived in the back-woods, desiring to escape from 
human influence. After a time he passed over to Africa, and was 
reported in England to be dead. But the writer suggested quite 
plainly that the European whom Stanley discovered in Africa, and who 
was stated to have been Dr. Livingstone, was not that distinguished 
traveller, but the Englishman who fled from his native land in order 
to escape the infamous machinations of the ‘“‘ establishment” that had 
determined to crush and destroy him. Another step had thus been 
gained by the ingenious Mr. Smith, in asserting the existence of an 
organisation that, for some mysterious reason and by means of some 
mysterious powers, pursued and destroyed innocent men. 

In the course of the following month I received a second instalment 
of the ‘“‘Fragments”’. In these the writer discarded all pretence and 
openly stated his positions. He commenced by declaring that ‘‘ there 
is no law in England”, and asserted that that which at present is 
called law is ‘‘ only a bundle or system of most detestab.e secrets”. He 
contended that the present legal system could only be understood or 
reduced to reason by supposing the ‘‘ existence of some secret ‘ De- 
nunciation Office’, or secret department in the State Government, 
where one man, by going behind the scenes, may denounce another ; 
whereupon the person so denounced finds all the world against him, 
without knowing how this is done”. This idea was worked out in 
much detail; and the author suggested that there were various grades 
or degrees in the knowledge of these secret machinations, and that 
certain barristers, attorneys, and solicitors were not so well-informed 
upon them as others. 

About this time I received from my mysterious contributor a com- 
munication which ‘‘ explained all”. It was a circular, headed ‘“ Ad- 
vertisement”’, in which the writer invited correspondence from any 
gentlemen suffering under ‘the notorious and well-known system of 
hiring or employing some party .. . . to watch and keep the eye 
upon a person by overlooking him, fascinating, listening backwards 
tohim .... hancking, despising, bewitching, eyebiting, tormenting, 
blowing upon him; .. . . conspiring with the ‘Master’ and ‘ Es- 
tablishment’ in England (as visible by the ‘Spectral Sight’ from off 
the coast)”. .... Any person afflicted in this bewildering fashion 
was requested to write to a certain address, in order that organised 
effort might be brought to bear to obtain the repeal of the Statute 9 
Geo. II, c. 5, (*‘Conduitt’s Act”) which alone prevented ‘ eye-biting” 
and its companion infamies from being punished by law. But in 
the body of the circular, the author was thoughtful enough to give 
directions specifying how the “ eye-biters”’ might be utterly discom- 
fited. In a preamble he declared that insanity was not a normal 
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disease incidental to human nature, but the preventible result of 
witchcraft, and he indicated certain ‘‘ palliatives ”’ which might be used 
when the ‘‘Man Witch” set about his nefarious work. 

After specifying the usual “hire” of a Man-Witch—about £100 
yearly—the writer proceeds to define Witchcraft, and the description 
is so curious that I give it practically complete : 

‘Legally, witchcraft is a poison, usually accompanied by whispers, 
blown by the wicked use of the instinctive and unconscious exercise of 
the power of secret from a circle of witches, listening backwards, 
with hands joined, in the power of secret, directed on the victim by 
the hired Man-Witch, who, having impaled himself with that circle, 
is in the sense of secret, ensconced in its centre. The substantive 
effect produced on the victim by this poison is pining by wasting, 
infecting, and wearing the will, and thereby the nervous frame, whereof 
evidence as to the fact, founded on the ‘Spectral Sight’, may, by the 
Common Law, be submitted toa jury. This poison may be seen and 
observed by looking athwart the sun’s rays on a warm summer after- 
noon near any large madhouse, as gyrating films (droppoia), each re- 
volving rapidly on its own centre, moving towards the building ; each 
film encloses a whisper, the purport of which may often be heard. 
This whisper, set in motion by the evil will of the witch, is the weapon 
cognisable by the Law called Lex Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneficis, under 
which he (the witch) is amenable for his act in the same sense as he 
would be for the use of a gun; which law 150,000 Roman citizens 
died to obtain. This poison is imponderable but material” ; and the 
author concluded by asserting that the recognition of this maleficent 
influence, and the provision of penalties upon its exercise, is the “‘ first 
essential necessity, the root, foundation, and axiom ” of any true system 
of Law. 

Thus far the description of the ‘‘ poison” which, maliciously im- 
parted to certain unfortunate individuals, produces the mental phe- 
nomenon known as madness or insanity. Not content with putting 
society on its guard against the machinations of the ‘‘ Man-Witch”’, 
the author benevolently proceeded to prescribe certain preventive and 
remedial measures. As a means of “‘indisposing the system towards 
the reception of the poison”, four prescriptions were given. The first 
was to hold the hands closed—“ habitually, day and night”—in a 
certain eccentric and extremely inconvenient position. Secondly, cork 
soles were to be worn inside the shoes, both in and out of doors. 
Thirdly, wool moistened with chloroform was to be worn in the ears 
when in the open air; and lastly, a silk or linen bag, containing 
Hypericon (St. John’s Wort)—leaves, seeds, and tops—was to be 
worn, ‘encircling the neck, and suspended on the chest, inside the 
dress”. Protected by these amulets, it would be extremely difficult 
for the ‘‘ Man-Witch” to inoculate the menaced individual with the 
dreaded ‘‘ poison”. A preparation compounded of various herbs and 
oils, was recommended as a further preventive; and this was ‘‘ to be 
applied to the body from the neck to the soles of the feet, especially 
before going out of doors”. Several other recipes were given in 
doctors’ Latin, all designed with a view to warding off the “ poison”’, 
but I will not trouble the reader with any description of these. Pills, 
lotions, and draughts of various kinds were provided for; and pickles, 
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vinegar, and sugar, were “to be avoided as much as possible while 
using the above medicines” 

This extraordinary document then proceeded to give advice respect- 
ing the modus operandi of the ‘‘Man-Witch”. The individual threat- 
ened was advised ‘‘ never to answer the lies blown about” by the evil 
one; he was exhorted not ‘‘to reply to the ‘insults’ cast upon him by 
pretended third parties’, and it was pointed out that ‘the habit of 
calling and whistling in the head ‘ backwards’ in obedience to a ‘ Man- 
Witch’, used by youths and boys while passing in the streets, is now 
an engine in the hands of the ‘establishment’, with which they can 
do anything they please, since the whisper or whistle is blown upon 
the back part or head of the victim; deaths are now daily procured 
by its means in all ranks of society, and. . . . it may often be verified 
by actual observation that respectable ‘but friendless women are 
constantly murdered by this means under the circumstances classed as 
suicide, under the pretended ‘Temporary Insanity’”. . These diaboli- 
cal misdeeds should be made amenable to the common law, and this 
could only be done by repealing the Statute 9th, George IL., ec. 
(** Conduitt’s Act”’.) 

Such is a bald and incomplete summary of this most mad and 
mysterious circular. Strange to say, after I had received, read, and 
duly marvelled at its wondrous contents, I received from its author 
two most lucid and able articles—one on “‘ Peace”’, the other on ‘‘ Tax- 
ation ””—in which not a trace of mental alienation could be discerned. 

Within three months after my receipt of the circular I was honored 
with a first and last visit from my crazy contributor. He was a hand- 
some old gentleman, of most benign and intellectual appearance; and 
his manners were unexceptionable. He came to me, however, in a 
state of painful perturbation, to explain that he could contribute no 
more articles to the Beacon, and to beg that I would seek to hold no 
further communication with him. He said he had learned that the 
‘¢ Man-Witches”’ were on his track; that one of these villains would 
probably call on me and seek to gain information as to his where- 
abouts; and he implored me, in case any such enquiry were made, to 
refuse any answer. This, of course, I readily promised to do; and, 
replying to an anxious question, I assured him that no such enquiries 
had hitherto been made of me. The old gentleman informed me that 
he had once been ‘“ bewitched” and confined in an asylum; and that 
efforts were being made to incarcerate him again. After a brief 
interview he took his leave, and I never again saw or heard from my 
erazy contributor. GEORGE STANDRING. 
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Holy Willie’s Prayer,” 
(REWRITTEN). 
Jiewnidlis ‘ 

{The contest for Parliamentary honors in Dunedin East, which resulted in the return of Mr. 
Robert Stout (an “avowed and aggressive Freethinker’’) by a large majority, excited more than 
usual interest in consequence of the religious feeling attempted to be elicited against the successful 
candidate. The late member, Mr. M. W. Green, depended more upon his persistently protested 
piety than on his three years’ record as a politician. The allusion in the last four verses needs some 
explanation. Although the last session of Parliament extended over only eleven days, a majority 
of the members voted themselves the £220 customary for a session of four or five months. Mr. 
Green was among those who thus lavishly helped themselves out of an impoverished treasury. ] 

O, Thou who hold’st in Thy right hand 
Electors’ hearts throughout the land, 
Behoves Thee now to take Thy stand 
E’en by the just. 
In Thee Thy own peculiar brand 
Does put his trust. 


Lord, how thy enemies would flout : 
‘Ha! ha!” and ‘‘ Tush!” the foes would shout 
If that freethinking fellow Stout 
Should head the poll. 
Arise, O Lord, put him to rout, 
Body and soul. 


Thou know’st how, on Thy holy day, 
When others meet to sing and pray, 
Stout’s heathen crew their tricks display 
With flag and banner ; 
And march and counter-march away 
To the pianner. 


For me, on every Sabbath day 
I sing, or preach, or teach, or pray— 
A shining ornament alway, 
And burning light ; 
In gifts excelling far away 
Both Stout and Bright. 


How has my zeal within me burned 
When from our schools Thy book was spurned ! 
I vow, O Lord, if I’m returned 
On Thy own ticket, 
T’ll never rest till I’ve o’erturned 
This ordinance wicked. 


In this foul world, where sin is rife, 
Thou know’st, O Lord, my saintly life ; 
My conscience keen as any knife 

Or razor stropped. 
Thou wilt not see in party strife 

Thy servant whopped. 


But yet, O Lord, confess I must 
My soul is stained with Achan’s lust; 
For I have touched the thing accursed 
With hands unclean. 
But Thou art merciful as just, 
O Lord, I ween. 
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Besides, aforetime Thou didst say 
The workman’s worthy of his pay ; 
And if that twenty pounds a-day 
Do scandalise Thee, 
Remember, Lord, we are but clay— 
Do not chastise me. 


Then, for this sin I'l] make amends. 
Who giveth to the poor he lends 
To thee; and if the pelf offends 
Thy precepts, lo! 
T'll dedicate to holy ends 
Ten pounds or so. 


Then for thy chosen vessel fight ; 
The host of Midian put to flight, 
Who scorn and flout, blaspheme, and slight 
Thy priests and laymen. 
Thine be the glory and the might 
For ever. Amen! 


—From a Dunedin paper, quoted in the Sydney Liberal. 








Che Jewish Sabbath. 





So far as we can gather both from sacred and profane history, the 
Jews since the time of Ezra’s inauguration of the alleged Mosaic dis- 
pensation have always observed the seventh day of the week as a 
particularly holy day devoted to religion and to rest. The reason for 
the institution of this Sabbath is more easily ascertainable by the 
direct application of a little thought to the subject than by reference 
to written records. According to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”’, 
Plutarch says the Jews kept their Sabbath in honor of Bacchus, but 
Tacitus said that Saturn was the god originally thus honored, while 
Apion declared that the Jews rested in memory of their being cured 
on that day of a shameful disease called by the Egyptians sabbo. The 
Bible, although it has the advantage of divine superintendence or 
inspiration, and also of being written by Jews, is as contradictory in 
this matter as are the accounts given by heathen historians. Speaking 
from Mount Sinai, God, according to Deuteronomy (v. 14), distinctly 
said that the Sabbath was to be kept by the Israelites because he had 
delivered them from Egypt with a mighty hand and by a stretched- 
out arm—‘ therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath day.” But according to Exodus (xx., 11), the words uttered 
by God were quite different, and the reason was universal in its appli- 
cation, and not local or tribal. It was because “in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it”. Giving up these conflicting statements as mutually destruc- 
tive, we may fairly fall back upon our own common sense, which will 
safely attribute the institution of a periodical day of rest and recrea- 
tion to the general needs and desires of mankind. The seven-day 
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period is obviously derived by subdividing the moon-th or lunar month 
first into halves and then again into quarters. Religion sanctioned 
the day of rest in order to appropriate it. The spirit of Secularism is 
gradually converting holy days back again into holidays. 

All believers in the Mosaic dispensation held in a general sense 
that ‘‘no manner of work” should be done on the seventh day, but 
some obeyed the divine command more strictly than others. The 
Samaritan converts would not so much as stir out of their places on 
the Sabbath-day, because in Exodus xvi., 29, God is represented as 
saying: ‘‘abide ye every man in his place, let no man go out of his 
place on the seventh day”. For a long time the Jews held that it was 
unlawful to fight upon the Sabbath even in self-defence. Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, took advantage of this strict obedience to the divine 
commandment. He assaulted Jerusalem on the Sabbath-day when 
the Jews would not so much as lift a weapon, and so became master 
of the holy city without the slightest opposition. When the Jews began 
fighting for their independence under the leadership of the Maccabees, 
large numbers of their warriors allowed themselves to be slain rather 
than desecrate God’s Sabbath by resistance. As this scrupulous 
observance of the Lord’s Day was fast bringing ruin upon the national 
cause, Matthias, with the consent of the priests, issued a decree allow- 
ing his followers to defend their lives on the Sabbath-day and repel 
the enemy’s assaults as best they could. This became a general rule 
in Jewish warfare, but only such operations as were strictly defensive 
were allowed. Force might lawfully be repelled with force, but there 
the permission ended. No attacks could be made upon the enemy. 
Hence Pompey, when besieging the Temple, took advantage of the 
Sabbath-day to make his trenches and prepare his batteries and 
engines, knowing that his soldiers would meet with no molestation in 
doing so. He thus captured the place more speedily and easily than 
otherwise he could have done. 

By the time Jesus appeared on the scene there was a reaction 
against this strict observance of the divine command, and his teachings 
were influenced by this tendency towards reforming and secularizing 
the ancient Sabbath. Thus he maintained, against the opinion of 
many eminent rabbis, that it was lawful to help animals out of a 
ditch on the Lord’s day. 

The Jews observe the Sabbath from sunset on Friday till sunset 
on Saturday; and by reference to the account of the creation in 
Genesis it is obvious that they correctly follow the teachings of the 
Bible in so doing. Christians have transferred the obligation from 
the seventh day of the week to the first day of the week. On this 
point Milton says: ‘“‘If on the plea of a divine command, they im- 
pose upon us the observances of a particular day, how do they 
presume, without the authority of a divine command, to substitute 
another day in its place?” The real reason was that the weekly 
leisure day or holiday of the Gentile world was the first day of the 
week, and the Christians therefore held their meetings and services on 
this day. ‘Thus the day became sacred to them as their Sabbath, and 
in the end, when they acquired power, they enforced observance of its 
ceremonies and of its sanctimonious gloom by laws and by persecution. 
The excuses put forth by Christians for this alteration are of the flim- 
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siest description, the best of them, perhaps, being that Jesus rose 
from the dead on the first day of the week. Hence, as we see, they 
continue to observe that day as a dreary time of repression, when 
human joy and laughter and wit and song and lively converse or 
amusement or instruction are unutterably sinful, and as much out of 
place as they would usually be felt to be at a funeral. 

Through this change of day some Christians have been very much 
troubled in mind with the fear of disobedience to God in not keeping 
the seventh day holy. One divine recommends that Saturday should 
be observed by Christians as the Sabbath rather than Sunday, as 
otherwise they run great peril of their salvation. The safest way 
would be, we should think, to keep both, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, Friday, as the Mohammedan Sabbath, might also be 
kept holy. Dr. Wallis recommends Christians of tender consciences 
to take a voyage westward round the globe so as to loseaday. They 
can thus keep every seventh day holy, and on their return to their 
native land each sacred seventh day will correspond with the Sunday 
or first day of the week of their neighbor. 

W. P. Batt. 








rue Women. 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 


By Mrs. ANNE C. EDGREN. 

(Translated from the Swedish original by H. L. B.) 
egeeaie 
CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Bark. 
Mrs. BARK. 


pore their Daughters. 
WILu1AM, Lizzie’s Husband. 

Mr. LUNDBERG, Clerk in a Bank. 
Lovlsa. 





ACT II. 


(The same room. Morning. Mr. Lundberg, Berta, and Mrs. Bark are 
standing by the writing table.) 

Mrs. ; Dead My dear Mr. Lundberg, I know Berta has such great 
confidence in your sense of justice, and I think therefore I may depend upon 
it that you would not have advised us to take this step if there was anything 
wrong in doing so. I suppose then you are quite sure that I have the right 
to deprive my husband of this money ? : 

LUNDBERG (decidedly). Yes, certainly, as long as you do not think you 
pod. greater obligations to your husband’s fellow-gamblers than to your 

n. 


Mrs. BARK. No, but still I suppose it is considered an affairof honor to. 


pay one’s debts. = 
LUNDBERG. Quite so, as long as one does not take from one,to give to 
another. 
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Mrs. BARK. But this money is mine, is it not? 


LUNDBERG. Yes, but given to you with the express proviso that it 
should not be used to pay your husband’s debts, but solely for the behefit 
of yourself and your children. Is that not so? 

Mrs. BARK. Well, yes, that is true. But are such conditions absolutely 
binding ? 

‘ LunpBerc. Allow me to ask—if you now so nobly pay your husband’s 
debts—who is to pay your own afterwards ? 

Mrs. BARK. My debts! I have never got into debt! 

LunpDBERG. No, not hitherto. But when your husband has spent all 
your little fortune—for if he gets some of it now he will of course soon take 
the rest—and when you are reduced to depending all three upon Miss 
Berta’s earnings—when you find that these are not sufficient—do you then 
know what you are likely to do? You will be getting things for the house 
on credit—you will be getting into debt for small amounts in all the shops 
—and who is to pay? (Puuse.) Forgive me for taking the liberty of mixing 
myself in your affairs, but Miss Berta has taken me as her adviser, and I 
consider it my duty to speak out. And how do you think that your 
daughter will be able to meet all those troubles and humiliations in which 
you then will be placed? She too maybe obliged to contract debts—perhaps 
borrow of the managers or her colleagues in the bank—feeling all the time 
that she will not be able to repay the money—but all this is of course 
nothing, so long as your husband only gets money to pay his gambling 
debts with. Otherwise no one will play with him any more, and he will 
feel bored—and besides, a good, devoted wife ought not to refuse her hus- 
band anything, is not that so ? 

Berra. No, Mr. Lundberg, you go too far! Do you not see how you 
wound my mother ? 

LunDBERG. Oh, if people were only as a rule not so afraid of wounding, 
much evil could be avoided. 

Mrs. BARK. But what you were saying just now is in any case impossi- 
ble. Berta is by nature too proud to stoop for a moment to such—borrow- 
ing without being able to pay—begging of her superiors—— 

LunpDBERG. Your daughter, Madam, will do anything for those she 
loves, even if it were to humiliate herself. But you have no right to drive 
her to this point. 

Berta (half-playfully). Hush! I cannot understand how that concerns 
you. You assume a tone—you speak with an authority, as if—— 

LunpDBERG. Have you not, by placing confidence in me, given me a 
right to do so, Miss Berta ? 

BrerTA. But you need not waste any more words on that subject. My 
mother will surely not refuse to sign the deed—that was all settled between 
us last night. 

LuNnDBERG. But it is not quite enough that your mother signs the deed, 
Miss Berta. She must also be fully convinced that what she does is right— 
otherwise these doubts will haunt her from time to time, and one fine day 
the whole thing will have to be undone again. 

Berta. It is very hard, indeed, that one cannot earn so much as to 
support one’s own. Were I a man, I might, like you, Mr. Lundberg, be able 
to support my parents altogether. Then, mother, you might give father 
this money—then I need not have bothered you about this deed, which I 
see gives you so much trouble. 

Mrs. BARK. My own girl, you already do far more for us than most 
sons would do. 

LunpDBERG. Yes, and, in any case, much more than I do. 

Berta. No, Mr. Lundberg; how can you say such a manifest—— 

LuNnDBERG. I know best, Madam, how much your daughter does for 
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you—yes I, who see her daily in the bank. Sometimes she has been so 
tired when he has come there that she has been on the point of fainting -—— 

(Berta attempts anxiously to stop him.) 

LUNDBERG (appears not to notice it). Once or twice she has had such 
violent fits of headache that she has been obliged to stop working ; but she 
could not be persuaded to go heme, because she would not make her mother 
uneasy. 

Mes. Bark (embraces her, deeply moved). My beloved child! (Hagerly to 
Lundberg.) Show me where I am to sign. (Sits down by the writing-table 
and begins reading the document.) 

BERTA (quietly to Lundberg). I must say you behave nicely, Mr. Lund- 
berg! Such treachery! And what a tell-tale you have become all of a 
sudden—you who always are so quiet! You have a flow of words, I declare, 
like father himself. Well, it serves you right that you look so foolish. Now 
you may stand there and be ashamed of yourself. (He seizes her hand, und 
kisses it. 

Mss, BARK (turning round). Is it here I am to sign, Mr. Lundberg ? 

LUNDBERG. But have you thought of the second witness, Miss Berta? 


BerTA. Yes, our former housekeeper, who lives right opposite, is here 
assisting us in the kitchen. I will ask her to come in. (Calls through the 
door at the back.) Louisa ! 

LovulIsa (enters with a dignified air). What is it, Berta? You knowI do 
not like to be called when I am roasting the coffee. 

BerTA. Only for a moment, my dear Louisa! You must just be so 
kind as to see that mother signs her name to that paper there. 

LOvISA (goes up to the writing-table). Dear, dear! Here are some more 
of Berta’s ideas. Is she going to make fun of me again ? 

LUNDBERG (abruptly). I suppose Miss Louisa can write ? 

Louisa. Yes; thank God, I have had some schooling in my time at 
any rate. When we were at Bergfors I was housekeeper, and had all the 
servants and their keep to look after 

LUNDBERG (interrupting her). Very well—will you be kind enough to 
witness Mrs. Bark’s signature ? I will sign first. 

(Mrs. BARK rises from the table and gives the pen to Lundberg, who signs 
the document, and then hands the pen to Louisa. ) 

(Louisa sits down on the chair with considerable importance; Lundberg 
shows where she is to sign, but she remains sitting with the pen in her hand, 
while she begins to read through the whole of the deed, all the time following the 
lines with the fore-finger.) 

LUNDBERG (abruptly). But—will you kindly sign 

Louisa. Gently, gently, if you please. I must, of course, know what 
it is I am signing. 

LUNDBERG. That is not necessary. It is only Mrs. Bark’s signature 
you are to witness. 

(LovIsA continues to read.) 

LUNDBERG. Do tell her 

Berta. Let her do as she likes. Louisa assists mother now in the house 
since we no longer have any regular housekeeper, and we have no secrets 
from her. For instance, she would be highly offended if we ever took away 
the key of a drawer, when she is here and minds the house. 

LovlIsa (signs the deed and gets slowly on her feet). Thatis well! Mr. 
Lundberg deserves many thanks for that. 

LUNDBERG. Why so? 

Lovisa. Because you have settled it all so well for Berta. ((ves.) 

LUNDBERG (takes his hat). Good morning, ladies ! 

Mrs. Bark. But allow us first to thank you so much, my dear Mr. 
Lundberg. 
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LUNDBERG (abruptly). Oh, that isn’t necessary. Good morning! (Bows 
and goes.) ; 

BERTA (embraces her mother and swings her round on the floor). Ah, 
mother! how glad I am—how glad I am! You know how sometimes in 
the midst of all my troubles an irrepressible exuberance of joy and delight 
in life will burst upon me! I am so glad that I could shriek—jump— 
dance! But then you see I have won a great victory to day. You look so 
surprised, mother. Do you think, like William, that I am avaricious? Oh, 
no,—it is quite different from a few bonds I have won to-day (draws her 
mother to a chair and seats herself on a footstool at her feet). You shall hear 
what it is, mother. It is something which I want to confide to you. 

Mrs. Bark. Ah! I understand you, my child. He has asked you to 
marry him. So you really love him! 

BERTA (jumps to her feet and walks impetuously across the room, stands for 
a moment with her head bent in meditation, shakes her head and returns to her 
place). No, mother, you mwnisunderstand me. I didn’t mean that. It was 
only about you and me I wanted to speak. (Speaks with her fuce turncd away 


from her mother’s gaze, while she strokes and clasps her hand.) You must 


know that ever since I began to think for myself, there is one thing which 
always has given me great pain. It is, that you were so weak with regard 
to father, that you sacrificed us, Lizzie and myself, to humor his bad habits, 
I remember, for instance, when Lizzie had to break off with her music- 
lessons because they were too dear—and at the same time father wasted 
large sums of money—you had not a single word of reproach for him, but 
you scolded Lizzie because she would not give in. And that time when I 
was so anxious to go abroad for a year to finish my education, which I 
believed was so necessary for my future-—well, then you let father squander 
away the money which had been put aside for that purpose. Forgive me, 
dear mother, if I begin to touch upon these matters; it is not to reproach 
you in any way—do not believe that. It pained me much at the time, but 
since, I have learnt that you were not responsible for it. Although the 
money was yours, it was father alone who seemed to have any right to dis- 
pose of it—you had no authority over it and could do nothing. I under- 
stand now that it was noble of you to submit as you did; but I would only 
say that these bitter experiences have left a sting in my heart—a gnawing 
feeling that father with all his faults was more to you than your children, 
and that you would sacrifice us for him. And I could not bear that, when 
I knew I would sacrifice all—all my own happiness (is silent for a moment, 
reflects, and repeats with some emphasis) yes—my own happiness for your sake. 
But then I have always cheered myself with the thought that if at any time 
it really depended upon you to act, you would then have the courage to 
stand up against father for our sake—or rather for the sake of right. Do 
you now understand why I am so glad to-day? (Jumps up). Oh, but how 
Ican forget things! I have to be off with the copying (goes to the writing- 
table, takes the deed and goes out to the right ; enters immediately with a changed 
expression). But, mother, how thoughtless I am ! 

Mrs. Bark. What now? 

Berta. I am surprised at myself! These violent irrepressible trans- 
ports of joy and pleasure often come upon me when things around me are 
most sad. I cannot but believe that it is nature which demands its rights 
—a resolute demand to live which manifests itself. Just fancy, I have quite 
forgotten Lizzie, who is sitting in there weeping and weeping, and will not 
even look up. 

Mrs. BARK. We must send for William. 

Berta. I will write a couple of lines. (Writes and reads aloud.) ““ ar you 
come here as soon as possible? We have important news from Lizzie. 
(Closes the envelope and directs it.) He will come of course. (Rises and rows 
some sheets of foolscap together, which she has brought from her room.) I shall 
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send a messenger with the letter. (Kisses her mother.) I shall be back 
immediately. If father should get up in the meantime, give him some 
evasive answer or other. I will of course weather out the storm with him 
—it is I alone who am the cause of it all. (ait at back.) 


Mr. Bark (opens the door on the left ajar). Is Berta gone? That is good, 
I was waiting for it. (Hnters in dressing-gown and slippers.) I do not want 
any scenes with my lady-daughter. What is it you have been busy with so 
early in the morning; I thought I heard Berta’s friend, that clerk in the 
bank—a disagreeable fellow, whom I never could stand. Has he also been 
mixed up in our money matters, or what is the meaning of it all ? 

Mrs. BARK. My dear, I think Mr. Lundberg is a really nice man—and 
do you know—I am sure he is in love with Berta. 

Mr. Barx. In love with Berta! That’s a remarkable taste. Well, 
well, that is to say, Berta is of course a deuced clever girl—but there is this 
unwomanliness about her. I wouldn’t have her for a wife, that is certain. 
But it wouldn’t be a bad match for Berta, for Lundberg is an uncommonly 
clever fellow. I have always thought a great deal of him, but he is poor 
as a church rat, and has a whole family to support. How do you think he 
will be able to marry ? 

Mrs. Bark. I suppose he will be able to geta better place with a higher 
salary. They say he is a very able man. 

Mr. Bark. Yes, exceedingly able. Has he proposed already ? 

Mrs. BARK. Almost, I think. But I don’t think Berta can settle with 
herself. 

Mr. Bark. Is the girl out of her mind? Why it is a regular bit of luck 
that anybody will have her. I hope, by all means, you won’t let her go and 
make a fool of herself. 

Mrs. BARK. But Berta will have her own way. 

Mr. Bark. Yes, I know that, don’t talk about it! I cannot understand 
how she has become so—and that with a mother, who is so truly womanly. 
But she is, as I say, another Aunt Mallie! Well, I suppose she will come to 
her senses. And now, my little wife, you must be a dear, and bring me 
that receipt for the bond. 

Mrs. BARK. But, my dear, our family has met with many troubles. If 
you only knew who is sitting in there in Berta’s room, and weeping—weep- 
ing till it makes one’s heart bleed to hear her. 

Mr. BARK. What’s the matter ? 

Mrs. Bark. It is our poor Lizzie. She came here late last night. Her 
husband did not expect her, and she has made a discovery—a terrible dis- 
covery. 

Mr. BARK. Discovery! What does that mean ? 

Mrs. BARK. The most bitter discovery that can happen to a wife. 
William has forgotten her while he has been here in Stockholm, and has 
entered into dishonorable connexious. The poor child is in despair alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Bark. Oh, she will soon get over that! But it is a beastly shame 
of William, and, ’pon my word, I shall give him a piece of my mind; but 
what a paltry thing to make such a fuss about! William is a merry soul,— 
Iam rather fond of the rascal, but he is a scamp. 

Mrs. BARK. Lizzie says she will never see him any more. 

Mr. Bark. Oh, bosh, what nonsense! Who is going to keep her, does 
she think?’ But we will talk of that another time. I will just speak my 
mind to William, and there will be no shillyshallying about it, [ can tell you; 
but I am ina hurry now; do look sharp with the papers. 

Mrs. BARK. But won’t you go in and see Lizzie ? 

Mr. Bark. Yes, yes,—I would like to see her a moment before I go out 
(approaching the door on the right). Is she crying, did you say ? 

Mrs. BARK. Yes, she is crying, and very nearly out of her mind, 
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Mr. Bark (turning round suddenly). Well, perhaps I had better leave 
her in peace. In tears,—no thanks—I am too softhearted. I have never 
been able to see a woman cry, youknow. And besides, I am in a hurry. 

Mrs. BARK. But perhaps she will be more quiet if you go in and see 
her. 

Mr. Bark. No, I say! I will not see her crying—that William is a 
brute. 

Mrs. Bark. Little Willie is also here. 

Mr. Bark (tenderly.) Eh! Is the little rascal here too ? 

Mrs. BARK. Shall I call him? (goes towards the door.) 

Mr. Bark. No, no—I haven’t time! Has he grown much? I haven’t 
time, I say! I promised Borg to come early with the money. If I don’t 
come, that blockhead will make some bother, I know. 

Mrs. BARK (anxiously). My dear Pontus, do think of the children— 
shall we take from them the very last shilling and leave them nothing but 
poverty ? 

Mr. Bark (vehemently). So, so, there you begin again! Have we 
not settled all that last night I will tell you one thing, my dear wife— 
I ama kind man—no one will deny that, but there is a limit even to my 
kindness, and I am a little hasty, you know, therefore don’t irritate me! 
Give me at once what I have asked you for! I don’t like to use any strong 
language, but you will force me to it by your obstinacy. 

Mrs. Bark (sinking powerless into a chair). Do with meas you like ! 
I have not got this money, I have given it away. 

Mr. Bark (rushing up to her). Given it away! Have you gone 
raving mad? Given away my money ? 

Mrs. Bark. Not yours—mine. 

Mr. Bark. My money, I say! You are my wife, and everything that 
you have is mine. What have you done with the money ? speak! 

Mrs. BARK (collecting herself, with emphasis). I have given my money 
to Berta by a lawful deed, witnessed by Mr. Lundberg. 

Mr. Bark. To Berta! Oh, that Berta—she will have to answer for 
this! (Clenches his fist in a great rage.) In any case it is an illegal act, 
which I shall take no notice of! A wife has no property which is not her 
husband’s at the same time. 

Mrs. Bark. Mr. Lundberg knows better, I should say. 

Mr. Bark. Does he indeed! Well then I say they are miserable laws 
which permit such a state of things—it is really too shocking! A wife 
should have the right without her husband’s knowledge? there you see 
what these modern ideas about emancipation leads to! A complete 
breaking up of married life and family ties, for what is married life, if the 
woman is to have the right to act in this way on her own account ? 

Mrs. Bark. I should say it is not so unreasonable that a wife has the 
right to protect her own and her children’s livelihood. 

Mr. Bark. You speak as if man and wife were two hostile parties, who 
must always be on guard against each other. I never heard of such rubbish. 
The laws ought of course to be based upon the principle that man and wife 
are one and have the same interests. 

Mrs. Bark. But I suppose the laws ought also to take into considera- 
tion those marriages where the wife is in need of protection against the 
husband. 

Mr. Bark. Not at all; that is just what is altogether wrong. By the 
supposition that there are such cases the law will give the women a sort of 
right to set themselves up against the men—it is demoralizing in the 
highest degree. 

Mrs. Bark. Berta says on the contrary that it is demoralising 

Mr. Bark. Yes, yes, I know—Berta! She has turned your head with 
her crackbrained, unwomanly ideas! You, who formerly were such a good 
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wife—if you could see by my eyes what I wanted then—now you care little 
if I am disgraced, branded, brought to despair; if you only can save your 
money and preserve your independence, then you are satisfied. 

Mrs. Bark. But, Pontus! 

Mr. Bark. Yes; and even allow yourself to be cajoled into a trick—a 
dishonorable intrigue ! 

Mrs. Bark. No, Pontus! 

Mr. Bark. Yes—I do not retract a single word—a trick—a piece of 
treachery! It is to deceive my creditors. 

Mrs. BARK. They have no right to play with you for my money. 

Mr. Bark. Yours, yours! I think you have gone mad with this 
‘*mine” and ‘* yours ””—your money and your money—-I never hear anything 
else. 

Mrs. BARK. I never spoke a word about mine or yours, Pontus, when 
you had spent all of my fortune, which wasn’t so small, and everything had 
to be sold—our beautiful estate, the silver, the linen—you never heard me 
complain then—no, nor make you the least reproach. No one can say that 
I did not, as far as I was able, try to lighten things for you. 

Mr. Bark. Yes, of course. You went about at the sale with an 
assumed smile on your lips and a cheerful and friendly voice, only that all 
the neighbors should see what an angel you were and how badly I had 
treated you. Ah, I ought to know these tactics—it was enough to go mad 
over. It is the same now when you sit up for me at nights, and in place of 
reproaching me meet me with an affectionate smile, that I may feel what a 
criminal I really am. 

Mrs. Bark (bitterly). Yes, you are right. You have much to reproach 
me for. 

Mr. Bark. That makes no difference—I make no reproaches—you have 
now decided to dishonor me and to drive me to desperation! I suppose you 
have thought of the consequences—there is nothing left for me now but 
to—(with emphasis)—to throw up the game. 

Mrs. Bark (attentively). What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Bark. Oh, I shall know how to die—that I may not be a burden 
any more upon you and the children. 

Mrs. BARK. Pontus! 

Mr. Bark. Has your voice still so much tenderness left for me, Julia ? 
Ah! do you still remember that day when your father—who, between you 
and me, was very unkind to me all the time—demanded that there should 
be a imarriage-settlement between us, how sweet you were when you put 
your hand in mine and said: ‘‘I desire nothing better than to place my 
faith in his hands”, And when your father—a brutal, inconsiderate despot 
—your father— 

Mrs. BARK. But— 

Mr. Bark. Well, that is to say, he was of course a very excellent man, 
my dear father-in-law, and I have always respected his memory—when he 
in a highly offensive manner hinted that I might manage to get rid of it all 
and make you a beggar—oh, Julia! how charming you looked when you 
said: ‘‘ Well, I shall welcome even beggary at his hands”. (Mrs. Bark 
appears moved.) Yes, Julia, then you were a woman—a true woman, such 
as men worship—now you are much, much changed. 

Mrs. Bark. If I had not my children to think about, Pontus, I assure 
you—it is not for my own sake—even last night I was decided upon not 
doing it, but when in addition this affair of Lizzie and the children came 
upon me, then I thought that for their sakes— 

Mr. Bark. There is no need of any explanations, my dear Julia; I 
know very well how it is—your children are your idols—you and the children 
—you have always been so much to each other, that I have not been wanted 
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—and I am sure that neither you nor the children (moved) will shed a tear 
on my grave—you will only feel a load off your mind, when I am gone. 

Mrs. BARK. Pontus! 

Mr. Bark (pathetic). But do not forget in any case—that it is you who 
have driven me to it! Farewell! 

Mrs. BARK. For God’s sake, Pontus, where are you going ? 

Mr. Bark. You will never see me any more! I will go before Borg 
comes to look for me. I cannot bear the shame of having to tell him that I 
have swindled him. 

Mrs. BARK. No, Pontus—you must not—you cannot. 

Mr. Bark (weeping). What better can I do than get out of your way ? 
You never cared for me—and it is but just—I must acknowledge that I 
deserve it. I have reduced you from wealth and abundance to poverty— 
even a wife cannot forgive that—I understand that well enough. I am 
sorry I did not get an opportunity to show you that I still could raise my- 
self to a position. I had hoped to begin a new life, and at my death leave 
a respected name; but such good fortune I have not, of course, deserved— 
now there is nothing left for me but to die with a stained name. 

Mrs. BARK. Pontus—anything rather than—oh, if I only had anything 
I would give it you all—all. 

Mr. Bark (pushing her aside). These are only phrases—empty phrases ; 
nothing would be easier for you than to help me, if you would, 

Mrs. Bark. Only tell me how I can do it ? 

Mr. Bark. Where is that fatal deed ? 

Mrs. Bark. I do not know. 

Mr. Bark. Has Bertha gone to the bank ? 

Mrs. BARK. No, not yet—she is only gone out with some copying. She 
will be here again before she goes to the bank. 

Mr. Bark. I suppose the deed is in her writing-table. 

Mrs. Bark. Pontus—you have no right to take it. A lawfully witnessed 
document .... 

Mr. Bark. What?’ I take it? I could never think of such a thing! 
My fate lies wholly in your hands. If you still had a spark of love for me 
you would, of course, do it all over again—destroy the deed, before Berta 
comes back. 

Mrs. Bark (alarmed). Can I do that, Pontus ? 

Mr. Bark. Of course you can! Nothing is more common than, for 
instance, changes being made in a will. But do not make any such sacri- 
fice for my sake. My life is not worth so much! It is better that you 
should keep that money, that you and your children may live without cares 
and troubles. 

Mrs. BARK (runs into Berta’s room, and returns with a small portfolio). 
It must be here! (Searches hurriedly through the papers, finds the deed, and 
tears it into pieces. ) 

Mr. Bark. What will Berta say now ? 

Mrs. Bark (putting her hand on his shoulder). I promised once to follow 
you, even into beggary. I now keep my word, as you see. 


Mr. Bark (embraces her). You are an angel, Julia, a true woman! You 
shall not regret what you have done! This very day I will look for some 
employment. We will work and save together, you and I. Oh, it will be 
a happy life! One cottage and one heart, Julia! Just look at the same time for 
the receipt of the bank for the bonds,—it must be in the portfolio also. 
(Looks in the port folio, which Mrs B. is holding.) Here it is—now you have 
only got to sign this, so that I can get the papers in the bank. (Shows her 
where she is to sign, and leans affectionately over her while she writes.) 

Mr. Bark (kisses her). You are an angel, Julia. There is not another 
such woman as you! (Puts the paper in his pocket and goes.) 

(BERTA enters and meets him in the doorway.) 
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Mr. Bark. Oh! good morning, my girl! So early out ? 
BERTA (quietly). I may say the same. Are you already up, father ? 
Mr. Bark. Yes, I am going out on business. ((oes.) 


BERTA (coming to the front). Who could have thought that he would be 


awake so early! Have you been obliged to tell him all ? 


Mrs. BARK (who has quickly hidden the portfolio in the writing-table). Yes, 

Berta. Well, but he did not appear angry. He spoke quite kindly to 
me. 

Mrs. BARK. He was deeply wounded. He thought that it showed dis- 
trust in him,—a wife ought not to set herself against her husband in such a 
way. 

BeErTA. Well, I declare! He has been trying to get at your soft side, I 
see! I suppose you only put all the blame on me? 

Mrs. BARK. Berta, I don’t think we have acted fairly against him. 

BeERTA. Qh, you good, sensitive little mother, must I begin again and 
go over all the same arguments P Can you not place any faith in my ideas 
of right and wrong? 

Mrs. BARK. Yes, I know you only want what is right, my dear girl, 
but you are too severe upon your father. 

BERTA. Oh, now I see how it is! He has been making a terrible 
scene. Why, you are still trembling all over. I really think it is best I 
should take the deed and deposit it in the bank. 

Mrs. BARK. Why? 

Berta. Father might otherwise—never mind, it is not worth talk- 
ing about. ; 

Mrs. BARK. What do you mean? what might father do ? 

Berta. I don’t want to wound your feelings, mother. I know you 
don’t like me to speak harshly about father. 

Mrs. BARK. But tell me, what do you mean ? 

Berta. I mean that he might destroy the deed altogether—he has not 
sufficient conscience to understand that it would be stealing. 

Mrs. BARK. Stealing? Oh dear, how can you use such words? Your 
father has many faults, but he would not steal. 

BErTA. It is even worse than stealing; but that he would not of course 
understand. 

Mrs. BARK. What do you mean by that?’ You make me quite nervous 
with all these hints of yours. 

Berta. I only mean, that if you could let yourself be persuaded into 
breaking your promise to me, I should never believe anybody in the whole 
world any more. 

Mrs. BARK (groping for a chair). You must not put too much faith in 
me, my child—you know I am not strong—(sinks into ua chair). Will you 
give me a little water, I don’t feel quite well. 

BERTA (runs up to her, supports her and gives her a glass of water). It is 
abominable how he treats you! 

(WILLIAM enters at back.) 

Mrs. Bark (rises and speaks to Berta). You must talk to William. I 
cannot bear any more ! 

(BERTA greets William, and leads her mother into the room on the right. A 
child’s voice is heard when the door is opened.) 

WILLIAM (walking towards Berta, as she returns). What is this? That 
was Willie’s voice! What’s all this mystery about? Is Lizzie here ? 

Berta. Yes! 

Wituiam. Inthere? How in all the world has she come here ? 

Berta ( fatigued). Please sit down, I have a word to say to you. 

WILuiamM. Why all these ceremonies? Has anything happened ? 

Berra. Lizzie arrived with the steamer last night about ten o’clock. 
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She had looked forward with joy, like a child, to giving you a surprise. 
When she came to your lodgings, she saw you go in with a strange woman. 

WIiLiiAM. What, the concierge said that a lady, whom she had turned 
away— 

Berta. It was your wife, William. 

WILLIAM (starts to his feet). Confound it! I must see Lizzie at once. 

BERTA (s/owly). She says, she will never see you any more ! 

WituiAM. Oh, that’s only over-excitement—she does not mean it. 

BERTA. There are some people who never can get over such a blow. 

WILLIAM. That is very possible, but Lizzie does not belong to them. 
She is so good—she loves me, she is a true woman, she cannot cast off the 
father of her children. 

Berta. She says she cannot look the father of her children in the face 
any more after what has happened. 

Witi1AM. Itis you who put these ideas in her head! 

BeErvTA. I can understand it is difficult for you men to comprehend what 
such a blow can be toa woman. We generally put all our trust in those 
we love. 

WILuiAM. What do you know about that ? 

Berta. Such is the love I bear to mother and Lizzie—I have not had 
anyone else to care for. But if one of them, for instance, should deceive me 
in any way, it would not only be to be deceived by them—it would be the 
same to me as if I was deceived by the whole world! All sincerity, all 
truth, all honor would be gone out of the world, if they were to betray my 
faith in them. And thus, I imagine, has Lizzie believed in you. 

Wituiam. I do not think so! 

BERTA. No? . 

Witu1am. She is not so high-flown in her ideas, she looks at life in a 
more practical way. 

BErTA. Bah—practical! She was eighteen when she married you—she 
knew nothing of life. I shall never forget how sweet and innocent she looked 
as a bride! I remember what I thought to myself, young as I was, at the 
time ; there is no man who is worthy of her. Her husband may be as good 
as it is possible to conceive; he would never answer to the picture her fancy 
had painted of him. It is not him she loves—it is an ideal, which she adorns 
with everything that is pure and noble in her own nature. 

Witiiam. Nonsense! Do you mean to say that you, a young girl of 
fifteen, thought all that ? 

Berta. I did not perhaps think it so clearly as I now speak it —but it 
was, at any rate, a feeling of that kind which made me so unhappy when 
you placed the ring on her finger, and she promised to be yours for life— 
you remember, perhaps, that I began crying and would not show myself the 
whole evening. (WILLIAM lavghs.) Do you laugh at it, William? I had 
scarcely expected that. 

WILLIAM. Well, you see, I was just in a sentimental frame of mind like 
that you speak of when I first fell in love with her. I thought, like you, 
that she was much too good for any man—and much, much too good for me. 
And when we were engaged and I kissed her for the first time—oh, I shall 
never forget the shame which at that moment came over me at the recollec- 
tion of my earlier life—I do not know what I at that time would not have 
given to have stood pure before her—I was seized with such a disgust and 
contempt for myself—Ugh! And yet I do not think that I had lead a worse 
life than most people. Ah, you women little know what a truly innocent 
and pure woman could make of a man in such a moment. 

Berta. Truly innocent, do you say? 

WituraM. Yes, you shall hear further! Remorse drove me to confess 
to her, not in such a way as to sully her mind by any particulars—I only 
hinted at it—I even feared to see her run away from me frightened at the 
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very first word. I have perhaps never been actuated by a better feeling 
than when I began that confession. 

Berta. Well? 

Witu1aM. She became interested—wanted to hear more—pressed me to 
express myself more plainly; she laughed, threatened me with her finger, 
and said with an unmistakeable expression of admiration: ‘‘ Yes, you are a 
nice one”. And then she threw her arms around my neck and whispered in 
my ear that she did not love me any the less, because others had been fond 
of me before she knew me—and then she gave me to understand that women, 
as a rule, like those men best who have had some adventures—it only made 
them more piquant, more attractive than inexperienced milksops. 

BERTA (jumps up). No, it is not true. 

WILu1aM. My surprise was as great as yours. I thrust her from me and 
looked at her, and I assure you, at the moment, I thought that the expression 
in her eyes changed—there was something conscious in it. Yes, I thought 
there was something equivocal in that childish face. I felt as if I had had 
a bucket of cold water thrown over me. From that moment my love to her 
lost its finest fragrance—all my good intentions faded away. It was, of 
course, pleasant enough in one way, for now I could behave more freely 
towards her in every respect. Well, was I wrong in saying that she is 
practical ? 

Berta. William! 

WILLIAM. Well! 

BExrtvA (seizes him violently by the arm). I could strike you! 

Witt1AM. Why, Berta, have you lost your senses ? 

Berta. Yes, I am out of my mind! Such an insult as you now fling 
at her: at me, ut our whole sex—oh, I cannot bear it! I cannot bear it! 
(Cries “vhile she hides her face in her hands.) 

Witt1am. My dear Berta! Ido not understand you. You are, as I 
say, so dreadfully high-flown. 

BERTA (runs to the door on the right, and tears it open). Lizzie! Come out, 
Lizzie! Your husband is here waiting for you to come and embrace him. 
Don’t believe that he has wronged you. On the contrary, he has only 
wished to make himself more interesting in your eyes. He expects that 
you will love him more than ever after this! 

LIZZIE (comes slowly out of the room, showing signs of having cried). What 
have you got to say to me? 

Witu1am. Oh, Lizzie! I regret my thoughtlessness. It is this Stock- 
holm life, with its continual dinner-parties and café-life in the evenings, 
and next to nothing to do, and then living away from you. It is little use 
talking of that folly. To gratify a whim we go and sacrifice the best we 
have—wife, children, our whole happiness. But, Lizzie, you must forgive 
me—for the children’s sake, Lizzie ! ‘ 

LIZZIE (weeping). No; the children—it is just the children that must 
be taken away from you. I shall soon die. I shall never be able to look 
anybody in the face after this, since I have thus been disgraced; but the 
children—they shall not be brought up by their father to become faithless ; 
they shall be brought up by Berta; for myself I will only pray to God to 
let me die. (Rushes out weeping.) 

BERTA (goes up to William and looks straight in his face). There! Do 
you see now? You cowardly slanderer ! 

WILLIAM (seizing her by the shoulder). What do you dare to say ? 

BERTA (as before). Coward, I say! Yes, lay hands on me if you dare! 
You can do no worse to me than what you have already done. 

(WILLIAM lets his hands fall, turns away, and goes towards the door ut the 
back. 

os puts her hands to her face and cries.) 

(Curtain.) 
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FRANCE is still actually, though not officially, at war with China, and at 
the present rate of progress hostilities may well exhaust the term of M. 
Grévy’s presidency. A still more serious exhaustion during the same period 
may result from the expenditure in Tunis, Madagascar, Tonquin, and China, 
viz., the evaporation amongst the peasantry of the modern liking for Re- 
publican institutions. The fighting in Tonquin seems to have resulted in 


serious loss to the. Chinese, whilst at Tamsui the French have suffered a 
repulse. 


THE great meetings in protest against the Lords which have been held 
all over the country have not yet modified Lord Salisbury’s policy. He 
commenced the month by a declaration of his determination to still resist 
the passage of the Franchise Bill unless accompanied by a Redistribution 
Bill satisfactory to the Tories. It is said that if the Peers again throw out 
the Bill this month Mr. Gladstone will either by resolution of the House or 
by address to the Queen declare against the continuance of the veto to an 
hereditary chamber, and that he will then go to the country on this issue. 
Lord Hartington’s speech is supposed to present a possibility of compromise 
desired by the Queen and discussed by her with the Duke of Richmond, 
while Mr. Chamberlain is regarded as very firm and decided. A few days 
will put an end to all uncertainty as to the Government programme. The 
Northcote-Churchill advent at Birmingham has been attended with regret- 
table rioting, but Sir 8. Northcote could hardly have forgotten that he has 
at least acquiesced in like riotous demonstrations in his own city of Exeter. 


SomE bitter words have been spoken in London working men’s political 
clubs in consequence of friction arising from the extraordinary announce- 
ments made as to a proposed demonstration with torchlight, fireworks, and 
some unspecified accessories. It has been recently shown abroad that it is 
unfortunately far too easy for plausible adventurers to obtain official posi- 


tions in working men’s movements. Great care should be taken to avoid 
such possibilities in this country. 


Ir is worth notice that during the Anarchist trials in Switzerland one 
Weiss was compelled to admit that he was a Prussian police spy, paid and 
instructed from Berlin to promote outrages. Fourteen years ago Bismarck 
certainly had his paid agents in London. It would be interesting to know 


the names of those who perform in the metropolis functions similar to those 
of Mr. Weiss. 


TuE Clericals are victorious in Belgium: they have secured the support 
of the King: but the consequence has been to evoke a stronger expression of 
Republican feeling than has been known in Brussels since 1848. The King 


and Queen have been repeatedly hissed, and great excitement prevails 
throughout the Kingdom. 


THE Egyptian difficulty grows in extent and possible consequences. Our 
nine years’ foolish meddling leads us in sight of graver troubles. It is even 
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suggested that Bismarck would be glad to see England still further entangled 
on the Nile if only to increase the growing irritation between this country 
and France. Without regard to politics all must regret the death of 
Colonel Stewart, a brave and intelligent officer; but why is it more a mur- 
der for Arabs to kill Colonel Stewart than for General Gordon and Colonel 
Stewart to kill Arabs? As we go to press, doubt is cast on the story, and 
Colonel Stewart may be safe. 


THE explanation offered by Mr. Harrington, M.P., and by United Ireland, 
of the Maamtrasna murders is, if true, a very horrible one. Mr. Harrington 
says that the murdered man Joyce was not killed as part of the political or 
agrarian outrage movement, but was murdered with his family by men 
hired for the purpose by a neighboring farmer. Can men in Ireland be so 
easily hired to commit murder? And is this a result of Roman Catholic 
predominance 


THE presidential struggle in America is proceeding vigorously, the chief 
interest, until a few days since, centering in Ohio, and now being transferred 
to New York and Indiana. While it is thought that the balance inclines 
to the Republicans it is difficult at this distance to judge with accuracy Mr. 
Blaine’s chances of success. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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A LARGE Indian mound near the town of Gastersville has recently been 
opened and examined by a committe of scientists sent out from the Smith- 
sonian Institute. At some depth from the surface a kind of vault was 
found in which was discovered the skeleton of a giant measuring 7ft. 2in. 
His hair was coarse and jet black, and hung to the waist, the brow being 
ornamented with a copper crown. The skeleton was remarkably well pre- 
served. Near it were also found the bodies of several children of various 
sizes, the remains being covered with beads made of bone of some kind. 
Upon removing these the bodies were seen to be enclosed in a network of 
straw or reeds, and beneath this was acovering of the skin of some animal. 
On the stones which covered the vault were carved inscriptions, and these 
wheu deciphered will doubtless lift the veil that now shrouds the history 
of a race of giants that at one time undoubtedly inhabited the American 
continent. The relics have been carefully packed and forwarded to the 
Smithsonian Institute, and they are said to be the most interesting collec- 
tion ever found in the United States. The explorers are now at work on 
another mound in Bartow county, Pennsylvania. 





Mr. R. TUCKER communicates to Nature, (Oct. 2nd), the following gra- 
phical construction for finding the cube of any number. It will interest 
my mathematical readers. ‘‘Take a triangle, A B C, in which suppose A to 
be the vertical angle, and B greater than C. Draw the perpendiculars A 
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D, B E, C F, thus obtaining the pedal triangle, DE F; take H, the middle 
point of the perpendicular E9o0n DF. Then tan C DH=tan 3C D E= 
tan3 A. If then we take a triangle with vertical angle A such that tan A 
=n, we see that tan C D H=n 3.” 





THE German and French Commissions for the investigation of the cholera 
poison differ completely in their views. Dr. Koch, as is well known, con- 
siders that a bacillus found in the intestines is the cholera germ. The 
French doctors, on the other hand, assert that the poison is in the blood, 
and is transmissible by infusion. The English scientists are joining in the 
fray, and Professor Ray Lankester ranges himself against Dr. Koch with 
his customary acerbity. 





THE Russian University at Kieff has elected Professors Kolbe, Helm- 
holtz, Kirchhoff, Pettenhofer, and Hoppe-Seyler as honorary members. Is 
this a retort for the exclusion from Russia of the works of great scientists ? 





A GEOGRAPHICAL SocrETY has been founded in Edinburgh, and opens 
this month. 





SoME curious facts about the ‘‘Marriage Laws of the North American 
Tribes” were given by Major J. W. Powell in a paper read at the meetin 
of the British Association, Section for Anthropology. Natwre (October 9th 
says that ‘‘in the course of his observations, the speaker remarked upon the 
custom of burying articles with the dead. There were two classes of property 
amongst the Indians, communal, or that belonging to the tribe, and personal, 
or that belonging to the individual. In order to prevent controversy the 
latter was buried with its owner. With regard to the marriage laws, Major 
Powell said there were many strange customs, For instance, in some tribes, 
marriages were arranged by officers of the tribe, and the choice of wife or 
husband was limited to certain groups of persons. Marriage was therefore 
not by personal choice, but by legal appointment. But marriage could be 
performed by elopement, or running away, when, if the couple could remain 
in safety from detection and punishment until after the day of jubilee, or 
the day when all offences are considered forgiven, then that marriage would 
be considered legal. Wives could also be obtained by trial of battle, or a 
contest of some kind, when the woman became the helpmate of the victor. 
There was also marriage by capture. These methods of obtaining a wife were 
so common that the custom of marriage by legal appointment was much 
neglected. But though this was the legal and proper method, the others 
had become legalised by long custom, and now the capture, contest, or 
elopement were merely simulated.” 





THE views taken by the Iroquois on the proper position of women must 
be full of consolation to those who maintain the subjection of women among 
ourselves. Mrs. Erminie A. Smith, who was received into the tribe of the 
Tuscaroras and adopted by one of the chiefs as a sister, read a paper in the 
same Section, in which, ‘noticing the construction of the Iroquoisian 
language, Mrs. Smith said that there were two so-called genders, noble 
and ignoble; the former comprised God, men and angels; the latter demons, 
the lower animals, inanimate objects, and ‘women, children, and other 
chattels’. Truly, the noble savage is a man and a brother. 





“Q”, in the Citizen, says: ‘‘Mr. R. J. Scott, of 8 Whitefriars Street, 
has sent me for inspection two or three ears of wheat, interesting from the 
fact that they were produced in the City of London, seventy paces from 
the centre of Fleet street. Four seeds, self-sown, were found at the end of 
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January in a situation where they were not likely to succeed, so were after- 
wards transplanted. The ears did not show until July 20th, instead’ of 
within the first half of June. The plants reached 30in. in height, and the 
four plants produced thirty ears. But they did not all reach maturity— 
late sowing, an elevation of 36ft., obstructed sunlight, and plenty of printers’ 
smoke, makes corn- and flower-growing difficult in our City.” 





ALL my readers, whether scientific or non-scientific, will be grieved to 
hear that Professor Huxley has broken down from overwork, and has been 
sent to the south of France by his physicians. He lectured as usual to his 
students at the beginning of last week, but broke down suddenly before his 
third lecture. All will hope that a life so precious to science may be re- 
stored to its full vigor. 





In the obituary of the month occur the following names: Hans Makart, 
aged only 44, the chief living Austrian painter; W. R. Ransome, the well- 
known agriculturist; Henry Alabaster, the author of the ‘‘ Wheel of the 
Law’”’ and other works on Eastern religions; M. Bourdon, inventor of the 
metallic barometer and manometer ; Leopold Fitzinger, a Viennese zoologist; 
W. P. Griffiths, architect and archeologist ; Rachel Sanger, the actress. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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Durtine the pleasant days of last September, spent at a very quiet sea-side 
village, I had an opportunity of reading a book that has lately attracted 
considerable attention. It is a translation of Carl Vosmaer’s art novel, 
“The Amazon”. It is long since I have so thoroughly enjoyed a novel. 
There is scarcely a page but what gives evidence of the author’s keen 
appreciation of modern life and thought. Perhaps the main interest of the 
book lies in the fact that it is of to-day and for to-day. Carl Vosmaer is 
well known in Holland, where, as poet, novelist, essayist, and historian, he 
has exercised a powerful and wholesome influence on the art and literature 
of his country. It is well that his writings are now being translated into 
German, French, and English, and gaining wide-spread popularity. Through 
all his work he keeps in view one great object, the introduction of beauty 
into every act, every thought of life. To him the worship of beauty is a 
creed which embraces all that is true and good, for where evil exists, be it 
in the form of physical deformity and suffering or of crime and immorality, 
there can no beauty be found. He spares no pains to find out and declare 
in decided terms where social or religious institutions are to blame in 
hindering the realisation of his ideal. He himself believes—as does Aisma, 
the hero of his esthetic novel—in the pure religion of humanity. As artist, 
he would preserve and gather into one harmonious whole all that is beautiful, 
and therefore, to him, true, in every form of religion that has once been 
dear to the hearts of men. To none does he give supernatural pre-eminence. 
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‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth—and all ye need to know ’’— 


such is Vosmaer’s teaching, and it is teaching that has its special value in 
the present realistic age. In the ‘‘ Amazon” he enters a protest against the 
realistic movement that originated in French influence and French literature, 
and condemns the art of the realists because, ‘‘seeing that which is natural, 
while so frequently at one with what is beautiful, can now and then be 
mean and deformed, they regard the coarse and abnormal as the natural, 
and choose it for the subject matter of their works”. Disciples of the 
natural school ‘‘ profess, and no doubt may hope, to do good by holding the 
mirror up to nature’’, but surely it is not well to excite disgust. Their 
tragedies, too, often rouse only horror and repulsion instead of pity and 
sympathy. Thoroughly versed in Greek art and literature, Vosmaer wants 
to see introduced into modern art the dignity, grandeur, and careful finish 
of the older time, while he urges that all that ever has been or will be worth 
having in any outside work must have its root in, and be the outcome of, 
feeling and imagination. 

The story of ‘‘The Amazon” is slight; there is nothing startling in either 
incident or plot. Each character, however, is carefully drawn, has strong 
individuality, and well deserves close attention. Vosmaer is particularly 
happy in giving by a few words an insight into the inner life and thought 
of the perfectly natural men and women whose actual society we feel to 
enjoy. Throughout the book we are in Italy, the greater part of the time 
in Rome. Marciana, the heroine, is a finely imagined and nobly drawn 
portrait of a lovely and lovable woman, who has endured the agony of a 
union with a man opposed to all her finest hopes and feelings. We are 
introduced to her as a widow travelling in Italy, resolved to lead henceforth 
a life of independence. Chance throws in her way the painter Aisma, who 
for his part looks on woman as fax satana, and, growing conscious of the 
fascinating power of Marciana, inscribes on the wall of his studio the legend 
from a Pompeian relic: ‘‘ Odero se potero; se non, invitus amabo. (Hate, 
that will I, if I can; if not, love her, despite myself.) Eventually Aisma 
discovers that Marciana is the woman with whom he longs to share his life. 
She, having tastes and sympathies at one with his, loves in return, but is 
unwilling to relinquish her ré/e of Amazon. Her conflict with herself, and 
final recognition that independence and desire to preserve individuality may 
degenerate into pride and selfishness, are strongly presented to us. Take 
for example the description of her position shortly after she has met Aisma: 
‘The young widow was not unadvised or unguarded. She entertained a 
full conviction that a certain period in her emotional life belonged irrevoca- 
bly to the past. She had wept, jested, fought it down, and by this means 
alone learned to reconcile herself to things as they were. On no account 
would she suffer her hard-won self-possession to be disturbed. She sought 
strength in something like Stoicism. If it were not given her to find grati- 
fication for all the cravings of human nature, she had taught herself to 
crush them. Yes, she was, and she resolved to remain, an Amazon, her 
own master in her woman’s rights, rejecting the love of man, who seeks in 
return a love which means self-renunciation. She had, as the Amazon 
legend relates, removed from her bosom, in a spiritual sense, that portion 
which prevents the woman from being strong enough to stand alone.” 


Of the minor characters one is especially interesting as a woman whose 
ruined life and warped intellect are due to the religious dogmas of Christian 
relatives. Marciana tells her pathetic story: ‘‘ When a mere infant she had 
lost her parents, and was left alone with four spinster aunts, like a swan 
amid barn-door fowls. And it was with fear and horror that the fowls 
saw the swan take to the water. They were strict believers in the old 
doctrines, held that the world is wholly given over to evil, that early plea- 
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sure, of whatever nature, is a temptation of the wicked one..... You 
understand that these ladies were regarded by many as shining examples 
of piety, and by everyone as very excellent people... . . Ah! and they 


prowled about the back streets to preach at the children, and they 
crept into prisons to give lectures to sisters in the Lord; but the lot 
of their own sister’s child gave them very little concern; and the child 
had no father to teach her, no mother to form her. Wider and wider 
grew the gulf between the pious aunts and the young girl, with her craving 
for wed. pleasures and mental food. That innocent delight in life, that 
mental sustenance, that music in which she delighted—all these were made 
a daily reproach to her as sin and vanity, as a disgrace she was bringing 
down upon a pious household.” At last the poor frail woman finds an 
object for which to live. Freed from the custody of her gaolers, but with 
not sufficient strength of character to ‘beat her music out’, and make a 
wider, freer life for herself, she spends a wandering, desultory existence 
among the Swiss highlands. There she found in a pension a child that 
had been neglected and spurned because it had come into the world out- 
side the rules of society. The child delivered her from her inert aimless- 
ness. The devotion to a child, the care for an infant soul, slew all egotism, 
all excessive absorption in self. Jesus blessed little children, and it was 
a wise and a profoundly significant act. The child is the true redeemer. 
It needs for its rearing a little good sense, and it is a household god that 
brings a blessing with it. 

Interesting as the characters are, the great charm of the book lies in the 
conversations. These cultivated men and women discuss freely all the 
topics that are occupying the minds of the thoughtful ones among their 
fellow-workers. A fundamental principle of the book is that work is a 
necessity for every rational being. Where almost every page contains some 
passage worth quoting and remembering, it is difficult to select one speci- 
man rather than another. I advise all who can to read the book carefully, 
and, conscious as I am that I have done scant justice to the merit of the 
‘* Amazon’, my task will not have been in vain, if my words induce some 
to read what otherwise they might have let pass by unnoticed. I want to 
finish with two quotations bearing special reference to the Art-interest of 
the work. The first is from a discussion on realism in Art. The first 
speaker is Van Walbrook, a man of letters and a shrewd critic. ‘‘ Coarse 
realism in Art, and pessimism in life, are two forms of the same disease. 
You understand that I do not allude to the healthy study of the real, but to 
whet under the name of realism passes itself off for truth. Both of these 
look only at the foul, the ignoble, the unfortunate, and deduce thence their 
sum total; a thing strikes them as interesting and they call it truth. As 
if there were no other truths but that. As if life and art required no 
many-sided study, no criticism, no dissemination and no selection; as 
if it were but a flat plane that had but one side, and not a spire with a 
thousand aspects! The earth is not only the North Pole, the eternal night, 
with squalor here, with dens of murderers there; not only this death-dealing 
crater, that wasted life; the earth is a whole that embraces alternations of 
light and shade, eternal growth and renewal.” Askol the sculptor argued, 
‘‘that realism and pessimism also had their rights, were signs of the times, 
and must be taken into consideration as such. Life and actuality, agitation 
and strife, were in his eyes mighty forces, which he defended in every shape.” 
.... ‘*Aisma was too much at variance with himself to speak his mind 
freely on such subjects. .... His views were only settled in matters of 
art, and his simple creed was beauty. Without that, art appeared void to 
him, without exquisite nobleness she was nothing, without purity a 
wanton.” The following is an attempt to analyse the nature of the charm 
of architecture :—‘‘If the eye is sufficiently trained and cultivated to be 
open to things not merely pleasing; if we acknowledge that the beauty of 
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architecture does not by any means consist in the accessories—in profusion 
of ornament, in the childish toy-work of fantastic moulding and carving, 
but in the proportion of great and small, of principal and subordinate 
forms, of straight and curved, of horizontal and vertical lines; if, in short, 
we know that it is mathematics become poetry, then alone can we possess a 
true feeling for architecture ; then alone we learn to delight in those lines, 
soaring, circling, curving in the bold sweep of a cornice, in those tapering 
columns, pure as crystal, whose increasing is no more perceptible than that 
of the throat of a youthful maiden, rising airily, bending like the stem of a 
palm, like the plumes of a seraph’s wing. Then we enjoy all this as a music 
of lines, as a symphony in stone ; for the melody and harmony of the lines 
affect us exactly as the notes in music. The soul thrills with an overpower- 
ing sense of sublime beauty, and we gaze on it in silence.” 
ELIZABETH CRACKNELL. 














NOVEMBER. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And fiowers to wither at the north-wind’s blast. 


So the poet tells us, and this month the leaves drop so plenteously that the 
rake and the broom are in constant requisition to keep the grounds in order 
and the borders free from litter. Our flowers having all suffered, and the 
mass of them having been swept away ‘at the north wind’s blast’, the 
flower garden is now bleak and bare, and however trim the beds may have 
been dug and dressed, and however attentively the leaves and débris may 
have been swept up and cleared off, it will remain bleak and bare from this 
time forth, under the present bedding-out system, till May or June again 
comes round, unless provision is made during this month for its spring decor- 
ations. It would be a very valid objection against the present system of 
bedding-out as practised in flower gardening if it reduced us to the condi- 
tion of having the garden rendered gay for only three months of the 
year, and nine months without the attraction of bright colors and lovely 
forms. But assuredly sucha state of things need not obtain. And so we deem 
a few hints as to the best method of providing an early spring bloom, to last, 
say, from early March onwards till June, may not be unacceptable. There 
are two classes of plants by which this object can be readily effected, bulbs 
and annuals. We would, however, advise amateurs to place their main 
dependence on the former; for when we consider the extensive area over 
which, owing to modern horticulture and skill, we are enabled to travel, the 
amateur really need have no difficulty in having his garden gay from the 
earliest spring months at a comparatively trifling expense. We do not, of 
course, mean that the garden will present at any one time such a blaze of 
color blending in harmony or arranged to strike by effective contrast as when 
verbenas, violas, lobelias, geraniums, calceolarias, etc., etc., are all in full 
force together; but a most acceptable and very nice display may be made by 
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having a succession in which the various species of bulbs can be made to 
play an important part. There is a most important point in favor of 
this class of plant, i.e., their bloom is almost certain. If well-grown and 
well-matured tulips, crocuses, hyacinths, lilliums, etc., have their flowers 
already formed in the bulb, they only require the most ordinary care to 
develop them in full perfection, whilst in other things the seed has to be 
sown, or the cuttings made, and ‘‘ many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip ” 
may take place before the bed is thoroughly in bloom. A source of 
failure in bulbs’ flowering is keeping them too long out of the ground. 
This conduces to an evaporation of the inherent sap, and a consequent loss 
of vitality. The amateur should avoid purchasing and planting shrivelled 
roots, and in every case should get them into the ground as early as possible 
after his purchase is made. We have known many a failure from neglect of 
this ; bulbs kept too long out of the ground are apt to become “ blind”’, that 
is, they make weakly foliage but show no flower. Bulbs, again, have this 
other advantage. When used in the flower-garden, as soon as the bloom is 
over they may be taken up, removed to a spare piece of ground, and put in 
temporarily till they mature themselves, when they can be lifted, cleaned, 
and stored away till wanted, while the vacant spaces may be immediately 
filled in with the bedding-plants. In former papers we have given hints as 
to the culture of bulbs in pots, and will therefore confine our hints here to 
the flower-garden, and endeavor to show how the space occupied by bedding 
plants in summer may be planted in November with bulbs. 

First, then, we would advise, where beds are bordered with either the 
white alyssum or cerastium tomentostum, that this be done in the autumn, 
the plants taken up, divided, and regulated. By this means a neat border 
or edging will be given to the beds, for these plants, being perfectly hardy, 
do not suffer from the severity of winter. In some of the beds the crocus 
may be used for the earliest bloom, a good broad border of them being, we 
think, the most effective way in which they can be employed, for if the bed 
is made to depend on the crocuses entirely, their long foliage, when they 
have done blooming, is apt to look untidy. Many fine varieties of crocus 
may be had for the purpose, while brilliant yellow, blue, white, and effective 
striped varieties will really be the most desirable for contrast. No one 
could think of dispensing with the little snowdrop—‘‘ sweet harbinger of 
spring ”’—and when to these we add the beautiful brilliant blue scilla 
siberica, we have named the most beautiful of the early-flowering spring 
bulbs. To these succeed the hyacinth, tulip, ranunculus, anemone, nar- 
cissus, etc., etc. The hyacinth, ranunculus, and anemone, being of dwarf 
habit, should occupy places corresponding. No one need be told of the 
great beauty and fragrance of that loveliest of spring flowers, the hyacinth. 
A bed of these, at their best, in the early spring, radiant in color, delicious 
‘in fragrance, has a charm to captivate and delight the sense of every 
beholder. We advise that it be used extensively. For bedding-out the 
amateur does not need to trouble about the named varieties of these, except 
for some special and select bed, since excellent bulbs of mixed sorts in 
distinct colors can be procured of all seedsmen, which give a grand effect, 
and they can be planted according to taste. For telling beds, rich in color 
and gorgeous mass of bloom in spring gardening, our greatest reliance 
must, however, be placed on the early tulips. The beautiful dwarf Van 
Thols, the gorgeous Duchesse de Parma, the rich Vermillion Brilliant, the 
lovely Cottage Maid, and others too numerous to mention, when planted 
with taste, skill, and judgment, make an appearance which, when seen, 
cannot fail to be appreciated. And let it not be thought that to realise this 
result great expense is involved. An assortment of both expensive and 
cheap varieties is always to be found, and can be supplied according to the 
wishes of amateurs and others. The centre of the parterre should be devoted 
to the taller-growing varieties of tulips, shaded off according to their color 
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and arranged as to,their height, the Van Thols being the lowest growing. 
The arrangement must so much depend on the form of the beds, the extent 
of the ground, and the taste of the owner, that no detailed directions can 
well be given. Where there is a shrubbery in the background we would 
suggest a row of dielytra spectabilis as forming a beautiful finish, while, in 
order to give a more lengthened period of bloom to the beds, plants of the 
common forget-me-not and silene may be planted in them, and when the 
bulb bloom is over, as of hyacinths and Van Thol tulips, the stems may be 
cut down nearly to the ground, and all cleared away together in the middle 
of June, and the inside bedding plants put in-their place. With the class 
of bulbs etc. we have enumerated, the amateur may make combinations in 
endless variety, and the hints we have given throughout will, we hope, 
induce him to be no longer contented with empty beds in early spring. 
W. ELDER. 











™ Jr, as is to be feared, Bailey’s ‘‘ Festus” is falling out of common 
knowledge among readers, there can be no question about the need for such 
a selection of the fine passages in the poem as has just been made by one of 
its admirers.!_ Bailey is perhaps better entitled to have this service done 
him than some poets of far wider reputation. He has not won the general 
ear by melody, but he had a singular genuineness of thought and speech, 
and an unquestionable gift of striking expression; and he has put an amount 
of thought into his work which makes it repay study better than a good 
deal of poetry which has a much smoother finish. These ‘‘ Beauties” 
include many fine thoughts, and not a few really admirable lines; and in 
their detached form they are capable of giving enjoyment, and something 
more, to readers to whom the complete poem, by reason of its disconnected 
character and great length, may have seemed too formidable to attack. 


Mr. Foote has done an important service to the memory of James 
Thomson (B.V.) by collecting in book form? a number of the articles 
Thomson contributed to the National Reformer and the Secularist on subjects 
connected with the popular religion. It is well that those who have 
learned to admire Thomson as an original and powerful poet should be 
enabled to study him in his aspect as a practical thinker and publicist ; and 
no competent reader can fail to be strongly impressed by the intellectual 
quality of these ‘‘Satires and Profanities”. Written in keen, brilliant, 
nervous English, and alive with the writer’s individuality, they constitute 
a stringent and memorable protest against the benighted religious thought 
of the time. Mr. Foote, who introduces them with a short critical and 





1The Beauties of Festus, with Descriptive Index. By a Student. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

2 Satires and Profanities. By James Thomson (B.V.); with a Preface by G. 
W. Foote. London: Progressive Publishing Company. 
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biographical preface, rightly anticipates that Freethinkers will prize the 
book. They will not only value it on its merits: they will feel it their duty 
to keep before the world this collection of the strenuous utterances of a man 
of genius to whom religious unreason was a perpetual offence. 
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WHILE talking to a number of gentlemen, Mr. Beecher remarked: ‘‘I 
never speak of a country or place authoritatively unless I have previously 
been there”. ‘‘ How about that sermon of yours on Hell ?”’ asked the wag 
of the party. Mr. Beecher took water, while the rest of the boys called for 
a more popular beverage. 





Under the head of religious sects, ‘‘ Whittaker’s Almanack”’ says: ‘‘ The 
new denominations are sixteen in number, but one—Rational Christians— 
has disappeared.” 





‘“YxEs’’, she said to her escort, as they glided around the ring, ‘‘I do 
so love roller-skating'! While you are sailing around, your soul seems 
floating away toward heaven, and”—Just at that moment both of her 
soles floated away toward heaven, and the rest of her smote the earthy 
floor with a mighty smite ! 





‘*Now, children, about what shall I talk to-night?” asked a prosy 
Sunday School superintendent. ‘‘ About three minutes ”’, said a little girl. 





In Max O’Rell’s new book on “‘ Les Filles de John Bull’’, he describes 
the May meetings at Exeter Hall as ‘‘ a Spring cleaning of Souls”. 





Sunpbay schools for the Chinese have been established in various parts 
of the States. Inside, the Chinamen master the theory of Christianity by 
means of the New Testament; outside, they are made acquainted with its 
practice through the agency of loose building material. For christianising 
the heathen, the Bible and the brick-bat go hand in hand. 





A CLERGYMAN says: ‘there is something lacking in the intellectual or 
moral organisation of the man who lies down at night without saying a 
prayer”. Ah, at last the parson and the philosopher meet upon common 
ground and clasp hands with a mutual respect. For we also plead guilty 
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to a holy detestation and contempt for the man who can go to sleep at 
night without thanking God for not killing him since breakfast. 





FUEL is scarce in Yveka, and raids are made upon the cemetery. It must 
be very diverting to that rare old chiffonnier Mr. Satan, to see these fuel- 
hunters rummaging a place from which he has already packed off every- 
thing that will burn. 





A REMARKABLE instance of self-possession. The editor of the Valleys 
Chronicle owns a mule. 
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On, those weird woods of old, 

Growing in lightless waters, stilly and cold— 

Dense black waters that never would dry away— 

Hungering pitilessly for the woods’ decay ! 

Waters of death that never would lose their hold ; 

Chilling and gnawing and rotting the shuddering trees to mould! 


Sometimes a bird would come, 

Silent and shivering, perch on a dying bough, 

And dream of the days ere the glades were gloomy as now ; 
When their floors were turfen, and happy with running things, 
And the whole wide woods were musical with the hum 

Of flowerlike flies, and singers with rainbow wings: 

Ere ever the wolfish, waveless waters came ; 

And oh that it all were again for ever the same ! 

For now the woods were dreary and utterly dumb ; 

And in and out by the rotting roots the eerie dragons swum ! 


Oh, those dumb days of old— 
Lapsing in cycles untold: 
Surely their moons were always red, 
And their stars of a wondrous glow, 
And their suns forever low ! 
Faint and low, 
Garmented, 
Ghostly and low, 
As dead! M. J. R. 
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How the World was lade, 
From the Latin of P. Ovrptus Naso. 


—_—@—__ 


(Continued from page 251.) 

THE GOLDEN AGE came first. During that time people, without 
any redressor of wrongs, without laws, and of their own accord, practised 
faith and rectitude. Punishment and the fear of it did not exist, 
threatening words could not be read fixed up on brazen tablets, and 
suppliant multitudes did not fear the countenance of the judge. The 
pine tree had not yet been reft from its native mountains and brought 
down to the flowing waters that it might visit strange lands. Mortals 
were unacquainted with any shores beyond their own. As yet towns 
were not surrounded by deep moats; no trumpets of straight, nor 
horns of bent, brass; no helmets, no swords, yet existed. Without 
need of soldiery, the people, free from care, lived in delightful leisure. 
And the earth itself was free; untouched by harrow, unwounded by 
ploughshare, it yielded everything of its own accord. Men were then 
content with the food thus spontaneously produced. They gathered 
the fruit of the wild cherry tree and the mountain strawberries, the 
cornel and the blackberries found growing on prickly brambles, and the 
acorns which had fallen from Jove’s wide-spreading tree. There was 
eternal spring; the soft zephyrs with warm and gentle breezes cherished 
the flowers grown without seed. The unploughed earth, too, soon 
bore its crops of grain, and the land left unturned grew golden with 
heavy ears of corn. Then rivers flowed with milk and nectar, and 
bright yellow honey trickled down from the green holm oak. 

After Saturn, the father of Jupiter, had been driven into the shades 
of Tartarus, the world fell under the dominion of Jupiter, now the 
most powerful amongst all the Gods. Then came the SILVER AGE, 
inferior to the Golden, but still better than the Age of Brass which 
succeeded it. Jupiter shortened the length of the former spring. He 
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divided the year into four periods; he made winters, summers, 
unequal autumns, and brief springs. Then, for the first time, did the 
parched air glow scorched with burning heat, and the ice hang down- 
wards bound up by winter. Then, too, for the first time, men entered 
houses. These houses were indeed only caverns or thick shrubs and 
twigs bound together with bark. And also, for the first time, the 
seeds of Ceres were buried in long trenches, and the oxen groaned 
under the yoke. 

Then the third or BRASS AGE succeeded, and men were fiercer 
in disposition and more inclined to horrible warfare, but even yet they 
were free from wickedness. This, alas! came with the last Age, the 
Age of hard IRON. In this degenerate age every kind of wickedness 
suddenly burst forth; modesty, truth, good faith took flight, and in 
their place came fraud, deceit, guile, and violence, and that most 
blameworthy desire of acquisition. The sailor spread his sails to the 
winds, although indeed he as yet knew but little about them, and 
those trees which had for so long stood upon the lofty mountains, now, 
as ships, bounded over unknown waves. The ground, too, hitherto 
belonging to all just as much as the light of the sun and the sweet 
fresh air, the cautious measurer marked out with his long boundary 
line. Not only was the rich soil required to yield corn and nourish- 
ment, but men went down into the very entrails of the earth and dug 
up wealth, that incitement to evil, which the earth had hidden away 
and placed far down in the caverns of the Styx, the river which flows 
through the depths of the earth. 

Destructive iron was brought forth, and gold, still more destructive 
than iron. These engendered War, who waged his battles by means 
of both, and brandished resounding arms in his blood-stained hand. 
Men lived by rapine; the guest was not safe from his host, nor the 
father-in-law from the son-in-law; affection was rare even between 
brothers. The husband sought the death of his wife, she that of her 
husband. Terrible step-mothers mixed the ghastly aconite, and the 
son early enquired into the age of his father. Virtue lay vanquished, 
and the Virgin Astrea, the Goddess of Justice, was the last of the 
heavenly ones to abandon the earth then reeking with slaughter. 

That the lofty ether might not be superior to the earth, it is said, 
the giants aspired to the sovereignty of the celestial regions, 
and, in order that they might climb up to heaven, piled up the moun- 
tains one upon another until they reached the lofty stars. Then the 
omnipotent Father, hurling his lightnings, smote Mount Olympus, 
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dashing it into pieces, and struck away Mount Ossa from the under- 
lying Mount Pelion. When the dread bodies of the giants lay buried 
beneath the mass they themselves had raised, they say that the earth 
was wet, soaked with the blood of her sons, that then she reanimated 
the warm blood, but, that no reminder of the awesome giants should 
remain, she fashioned it after the image of man. But, alas! this new 
race also despised the Gods, and was cruel and violent. Anyone 
could tell it had sprung from blood. 

When the Father, the son of Saturn, sitting on his lofty throne, 
beheld all this, his mind was filled with immeasurable wrath, and he 
called a council of the gods which assembled without delay. 

If at eventide you gaze up into the clear expanse of the heavens, 
you will see far away in its heights a long stretch of sky remarkable 
for its whiteness, and known as the Milky Way. This is the road 
travelled by the Gods to the royal palace of Jove, the Great Thunderer. 
To the right and to the left of the Milky Way the halls of the superior 
deities are thronged, and the gates are thrown open. The inferior 
Gods live in divers parts, but the powerful and renowned have placed 
their dwellings in front of the Way. Here, where all the palatial 
residences of heaven are congregated, is, if I may so put it, the 
‘““West End” of heaven. When the Gods were assembled in the 
marble hall, Jove himself, seated above the rest and leaning upon 
his ivory sceptre, shook his awful locks thrice and caused the 
earth and the sea and the stars to shiver with fear. Opening his 
indignant lips he declared: ‘‘ Now will I destroy the race of mortals, 
from east to west, from north to south, everywhere where the Sea-Gods 
roar. I swear it by the infernal rivers gliding in the Stygian Grove be- 
neath the earth. All remedies have been tried; but an incurable disease 
needs to be cut out with the knife lest the sound parts be injured. 
The demigods, the rustic deities, the nymphs, the fauns, the satyrs, 
the sylvans, and the mountain dwellers whom we have not yet raised 
to the honor of heaven, we will still permit to inhabit the earth which 
we have granted unto them.” All the Gods shouted together and 
loudly demanded vengeance. Jupiter with voice and hand stilled the 
clamor, and all became silent once more. As soon as every murmur 
had ceased he proceeded to tell how rumors of the infamy of the age 
had reached his ears, and, desiring to find them false, he himself had 
descended from Olympus and, a God in human shape, surveyed the 
earth. He told the assembled Gods how great was the guilt he found 
everywhere, and concluded by saying: ‘Let all men swiftly suffer 
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the punishment which they have deserved; thus stands my deter- 
mination ’’. 

Some, with loud words, approved Jupiter’s resolve, and stimulated 
him with exclamations; others assented silently. Nevertheless, the 
destruction of the human race was a grief to all, and they asked what 
was to be the form of the earth in future when there were no mortals? 
who was to place frankincense upon their altars? whether it was the 
Father’s design that the land should become a prey to wild beasts? 
The king of Gods forbade such enquiries, and bade the Gods not to fear; 
the matter would be in his care, and he promised that a people unlike 
the preceding race should spring from a wondrous source. 

And now he was about to scatter his thunders over all lands, but 
he feared lest, perchance, the sacred «ther might catch light from so 
many fires, and the whole heaven be one vast sheet of flame. He 
remembered also that it was written in the Book of Fate that a time 
should come when the sea and the earth should take fire, when the 
kingdom of heaven should be burned, and the painfully-wrought 
fabric of the universe should be in danger of destruction. Therefore 
the weapons fashioned by the hand of Cyclops were cast aside—for it 
was Cyclops, the son of Neptune and Amphitrite, who aided Vulcan 
in forging all Jove’s thunder-bolts—and the Thunderer bethought 
him of a different punishment. He determined to destroy the 
race of mortals by water, and to send down rain from every quarter 
of the heavens. Straightway he confined the swift north wind in the 
caverns of Aolus, and with him those blasts which disperse the 
heavy moisture-laden clouds; the south wind he sent forth. The 
south wind travelled far and wide, his out-spread wings dripping with 
rain, his terrible countenance shrouded in fog black as pitch, his beard 
weighty with showers ; water flowed down from his hoary locks, clouds 
gathered on his brow, and dew fell gently from his limbs and the 
folds of his robe. With his great broad hand he squeezed the pendant 
clouds ; they burst, and the imprisoned storms rushed forth in torrents 
from the sky. Iris, Goddess of the Rainbow and Messenger of Juno, 
clothed in many-colored garments, collected the waters and carried 
them up again to feed the clouds. Alas! the standing corn was all 
struck down, and the farmers mourned as they saw their hopes 
destroyed and the toil of a long year rendered vain and worthless. 

But the ire of Jupiter was not satisfied with the work of his own 
heaven; he invoked the aid of Neptune, his cerulean brother, with the 

dditional force of his waves. Neptune called together the streams, 
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and, as soon as they entered the abode of their ruler, he addressed 
them, saying: ‘‘I may not now make a long speech. Pour forth your 
waters with all your force ; such is your task. Open your abodes; re- 
move every obstacle, and give free passage to the flow of your rivers !”’ 
Obedient to his commands, they returned, and, unsealing the mouths 
of their fountains, the rivers rolled down to the ocean with impetuous 
rush. He himself struck the earth with his trident ; it shivered, and, 
with a tremor, laid bare the sources of its waters. The rivers, over- 
flowing their banks, swept over the open plains, and carried away 
corn, orchards, cattle, men, and houses and temples, together with their 
sacred contents. If any house remained standing, able to resist the 
force of so many waters, then the waves, rising higher and higher, 
swelled up over the roof until the towers were hidden, borne down 
beneath the whirling stream. Soon sea and land were indistinguish- 
able ; all was ocean, and even to that ocean shores were wanting. 

One man sought the safety of a hill ; another cast himself into a tiny 
boat, and plied his oars above the spot he had but lately ploughed ; 
another sailed over his corn or the roof of his flooded home; another 
discerned a fish amongst the topmost branches of an elm tree. An 
anchor was, by chance, caught in a green meadow, and curved 
keels rubbed against the now underlying vineyards. Where but 
lately the slender goats had cropped the grass, soon were seen the 
misshapen sea-calves. The sea-nymphs were astonished to see the 
groves, cities, and houses under water. They saw dolphins lost in the 
woods and struggling amongst the lofty branches of the trees. 
They saw the wolf swimming amongst the sheep, heedless of them; 
they saw, too, the tawny lions and fierce tigers carried along by the 
waves. The terrible power of his tusk availed the wild boar nothing ; 
the swift legs of the stag were without power to save him; boar and 
stag were alike borne away by the tumultuous waters. The wandering 
bird, after seeking long and vainly for a point of land whereon it might 
rest, at last, with o’er-wearied wings, dropped down into the sea. 
An immeasurable extent of water covered the hills, and strange waves 
beat against the mountain heights. Multitudes were at once drowned 
by the waters, and, if the waves spared any, they were soon overcome 


by long and painful fasting. Hypatia BrapDiaven. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Pussles. 


SIMPLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials give the name of one who died in the cause of liberty on 
Chalgrove Field. 

1. Anticipated Napoleon’s feat of crossing the Alps. 

2. With his knights warred against the Saxons. 

3. A Republican secretary and a great poet. 

4. The family name of the nobleman and his son who fought against. 
Henry IV. 

5. Unfortunate husband of a beautiful queen. 

6. Presented a ‘‘ Grand Remonstrance ” to an unjust king. 

7. A baron of the Nile. [6 Marks. ] 


In a word of six letters, meaning to explore, find part of a circle, waggish, 
a body of water, possesses, a part of the head, to obey, a vehicle, to attain, 
withered, an instrument with blades, to cut off, a mark from a wound, a 
part, existing, an animal, ground stoned with gravel, a pursuer, masculine 
and feminine pronoun, three interjections, a sack, a tree, to burn wood, 
either of two, a continued pain, a family, to crush, hasty, money, in like 
manner. [8 Marks. ] 


CHARADES. 


1. My first is the whole, so is my second, and also my third. [4 Marks. ] 
2. My first is heard at a theatre. My second gives name toa party. My 
whole contains the annals of nations. [4 Marks. ] 
3. My first is a plaything. My second few will play with. My whole 
plays with nobody. [4 Marks. ] 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

1. The height of a tower ona river’s bank is 55 feet; the length of a line 
from the top to the opposite bank is 78 feet; what is the breadth of the river. 
[8 Marks. ] 

2. There is a number consisting of three digits, the last of which is 
double the first. "When the number is divided by the sum of the digits, the 
quotient is 22, and when by the product of the last two itis 11. Find the 
number. [8 Marks. ] 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 





SyYNCOPATIONS.—BENEVOLENCE. 


1. Album. 
2. Wheat. 
. Canto. 
Cheat. 

Sever. 

Broad. 
Colts. 

Cream. 
Conde. 
. Lucre. 
. Dream. 
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ANAGRAMS, 


1. Mention. 2, Allow. 3. Sallow. 4. Training. 45. Moonlight. 6. 
‘Grandeur. 





PUZZLES. 

1. Convert the given number into a mixed fraction by the addition of 
any two figures representing a fraction of the whole, using the figure 1 as 
the line of division. 

2. Facetiously. 





CRACKED Nuts. 
1. Let « represent number of guineas. 
Then 4 z— 17 represents number of half-sovereigns. 
In 50 guineas are 1,050 shillings. 
-*. 212410 (42—17)=1,050 
21¢%+402—170 =1,050 
6lz = 1,220 
*. «=20=number of guineas, 
4x2—17=63 =half sovereigns. 
20 guineas + 63 half sovereigns = 83 gold pieces. 
2. Turn the length of strides into inches and they become respectively 
32, 36, and 40 inches. 
L. C. M. of 32, 36, 40=1,440. 
In one mile are 1,760 X 36 inches= 63,360. 
63,360 
1,440 
.*. The men step together 44 times in a mile. 


—44 





ToTAL MARKS PossIBLE, 36.—Scheherazade, Hypatia, 32; Hawkeye, 28; 
‘Sprinter, 27; Olivia, 26; Fircone, Our Corner Man, 21; Cromwell, Migno- 
nette, Eureka, 14; Jumbo, 13; Aladdin, 9. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Jumbo, Mignonette, Cromwell, Aladdin. Look 
-at working for Nut 2. Your answers were chiefly the result of guess work. 
In solving an Anagram it is necessary to use aii the letters given, and unless 
notice is given to the contrary only one word is to be formed. 





Youna Forks’ PuzzLE-CorNER RULES. 


ANY girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on page 319. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address, It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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